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One of the advantages of the Literary 
Gazette is the facility it possesses of an- 
ticipating all other publications devoted 
to literature, in the notice of new and im- 
portant publications. Within a few days 
of the appearance of such works, com- 
mon diligence and attention enable it to 
disseminate throughout the kingdom, a 
knowledge of their nature, style, aud con- 
tents. It is obvious, indeed, that the 
Essays immediately produced on these 
occasions, must have many of the im- 
perfections of haste and want of digestion 
upon their heads; but we look confi- 
dently to public indulgence for blemishes 
unavoidable under the circumstances of 
the case, and humbly confessing our sins 
in the first instance, endeavour to make 
amends by more careful and deliberate 
inquiry, when the subjects are of merit 
enough to induce us to return to them in 
after periods. Such is the present ;—a 
work more full of various and interesting 
information has not been offered to the 
perusal of the scholar, and man of letters 
an our remembrance. 

It is not easy to express the pleasure 
we have already received from it. The 
constant association with our earliest and 
purest ideas; the re-opening of chambers 
in the mind which have long been shut, 
but yet contain some of the treasures of 
antiquity, as if hidden there till a spell 
brought them again to light and use ; the 
revival of all we have read and imagined 
of illustrious Greece, the cradle of the 
divine Arts and of diviner liberty; the 
contrast with her modern condition and 
modern times ; the contemplation of her 
architectural glories crumbling into dust, 
of her matchless statues mutilated and 
defaced, of her heroic fields darkly to be 
explored in unknown lands, of her cities 
fraced in ruined heaps, of her multitudes 
lost in desolateness, of her free spirit sunk 
in slavery, and of her moral grandeur 
declined into barbarism, is almost too 
oyerwhelming to our faculties, and we 
rather quail under a stupefying admiration 
of the — than Pe competent to 
examine and appreciate the several 
parts— -~ 


Of Mr. Walpole’s ability. to execute 
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this work, his profound erudition, his 
personal acquaintance with Greece, his 
family rank and consideration (affording 
access to the best sources of intelligence), 
and his preceding publications give ample 
testimony. No man could be named 
more eligible to do justice to the task. 
What that task is, the preface informs us. 


“ The information derived from those who 
visit various provinces of the Turkish empire 
is of a very different nature from that which 
is collected in travelling through parts of 
civilized Europe. In the former case, we 
not only become acquainted with a people 
whose habits, institutions, religion, policy, 
and usages, are entirely opposite to those 
which we find in Christian Europe; but 
from researches connected with the geogra- 
phy and natural history of these countries, 
we are able to explain many passages of the 
sacred writers, as well as of other ancient 
authors; the customs also and modes of life 
which still prevail in Syria and Egypt afford 
occasionally excellent illustrations of the Holy 
Scriptures; and coins, vases, inscriptions, 
throw light on the state of the arts among 
the Greeks, on different parts of their history, 
and on the paleography and dialects of their 
language. 

“ But no person is qualified to pay equal 
attention to the various subjects which 
present themselves to his notice, in a journey 
through European and Asiatic Turkey; and 
any antiquities with the geography, natural 
history, statistics, and antiquities of these 
countries is often obtained with great diffi- 
culty, even by those who are best prepared 
to direct their attention to such pursuits. 

“ A selection, therefore, from the journals 
of different travellers, may be the means of: 
bringing together in a single volume a 
greater variety of information than we can 
expect to find in the work of any individual. 

“ Although, the publications of our Coun- 
trymen, as well as of others who have re- 
cently visited the Levant, have added many 
valuable materials to those which we before 
possessed, relating to different parts of the 
Turkish empire, yet the field of enquiry is 
so wide, that much remains still to engage 
the notice and attention of future travellers. 
Our knowledge of these countries is neces- 
sarily acquired hy slow degrees; various cir- 
cumstances occasionally interrupt the re- 
searches of those who explore them; some 
provinces in consequence of the want of an 
able and efficient system of government are 
exposed to the incursions of robbers and 
wandering tribes; through these the tra- 
veller is obliged to pass in haste; at other 
times, sickness, arising from the heat of the 
climate or the season of the year, impedes 
his progress. The want of ready communi- 
cation with the inhabitants, together with'the 
ignorance and jealousy so frequently dis- 

ed by them, are obstacles to his aequir- 
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ing the information which he seeks. To 
these we must add the dangers he incurs in 
exploring the more uncivilized districts of 
the empire. 
* - - * * * . o o * 8 
“ The observations of those whose papers 
are now published for the first time, are 
communicated either in the form of journals 
and letters, or detached Essays. There are 
advantages attending each of these separate 
modes; inthe former, the remarks of the 
traveller are given as they presented them- 
selves to his mind oh the spot, without an 
unnecessary amplification or expansion; an 
in adopting the latter method, the writer by 
subsequent réading and enquiry is able to 


is consistent with the form of a mere narra-- 
tive or journal.” 

The editor proceeds, in this preface, 
to acknowledge his obligations to the 
individuals to whom he is indebted for 
the original and valuable communications 
which appear in his volume. 
chiefly,‘An Account of a Journey through 
the district of Maina, in the Morea,” b 
Mr. Moritt, and remarks on the Trond, 
by the same. The MSS. of’ the late 
Dr. Sibthorp supply much important 
matter respecting both these subjects, 
Parnassus and the neighbouring district, 
the natural history of Greece and Cy- 
prus, medicinal and economical uses of 
the plants of Greece, Attica, &c. &c.; 
Journey from Parium to the Troad, as- 
cent of Ida, ruins of Assos, Mount Athos, 
Monastic Institutions on the Holy Moun- 
tain, Monastic Libraries, &c. by Dr. 
Hunt ; Letters from the late Professor 
Carlyle, during his residence in Turkey; 
Plants collected in Cyprus, and Re- 
marks on the modern inhabitants of 
Egypt, by Dr. Hume; Journal of a 
Voyage up the Nile te Nubia, by Capt, 
Light ; on the Olives and Vines and 
Corn of Zante, by Mr. Hawkins, who 
also treats of the Topograph of Athens, 
of the Vale of Tempe, o the Syrinx of 
Strabo, and other topics of equal inte- 
rest ; Journal through Beotia and Phocis, 
ascent to the Corycian cave, Rhamnus ; 
Ruins of Temple of Nemesis, &c. by 
Mr. Raikes ; Remarks on the Military 
Architecture of the Greeks, by the late 
Col. Squire,—the plain of Marathon, 
the continent of Greece, and the Isthmus 
of Corinth are also illustrated by the same 
pen; the antiquities of Egypt, the pyra- 
mids and their inscriptions, are ably 
treated by the late Mr. Davison; the 





Earl of Aberdeen, enriches the volume 


bestow more attention on the subject, than - 
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with the researches of his enlightened 
mind relative to the mines of Laurium, 
the coinage of the Athenians, the sculp- 
tured marbles of Amycle, &c.; Mr. 
Witkins is a contributor on the subject of 
the inscriptions brought from Athens, 
now in the British Museum: Mr. Hay- 
garth produces a panoramic view of 
Athens; and last, we may mention the 
Editor himself filling up all the chasms 
in these miscellaneous papers, comment- 
ing and throwing light upon the whole, 
connecting and illustrating them by ori- 
ginal observation, and, in fine, completing 
a work uniquely various and comprehen- 
There is a preliminary discourse on 
the causes of the weakness and decline of 
the Turkish monarchy, which enters in- 
to too many topics to admit of our fol- 
lowing it, though it is at once concise 
and replete with information. 
take the ee of extracting 
two passages it, which are episod- 
ical and curious. The first relates to an- 
cient Arcadia—the region of pastoral 
beauty, and all that youthful poets fancy 
when they love. New marshes now 
spread over it to a greater extent from 
year to year, and leprous affections have 
ee the bloom of the Arcadian 
shepherd. 

A face furrowed with care, a body lean 
with hard labour, and scanty diet, represent 
the portrait of a modern Arcadian. The re- 
sidence of a number of hungry Turks, the 
vermin of the Pasha’s Court, continually op- 
presses this hapless people; and they seem 
to exist only to furnish food to their lazy 
masters. Among the most powerful en- 
gines are the Codja Bashees, the treasurers 
of the district, or rather the collectors of the 
taxes, and the Bishops, whose places are all 
bought. 

So says Dr. Sibthorp, alas! 

Frigidus Arcadibus coit in precordia sanguis! 

Our other extract isa 

Note respecting the massacre of the 


‘Mamelukes by the Turks in 1811 ; extracted 


from a letter written by a gentleman in 
Cairo to the Hon. Frederic North on the very 
‘day on which the event happened :— 

* Nothing can be imagined more dreadful 
than the scene of murder. The Mamelukes 
had left the Divan, and were arrived at one 
of the narrow passages in their way to the 
gate of the citadel, when a fire from 2000 
Albanians was poured in upon them, from 
the tops of the walls, and in all directions. 
Unprepared for any thing of the sort, and 
embarrassed by the want of room, they were 
capable of ocareniy any resistance; a few 
almost hanunless blows were all they at- 
tempted, and those who were not killed by 
the fire, were drag from their horses, 
stripped naked; with a handkerchief bound 
round their heads, and another round their 
waists, they were led before the Pasha and 
bis sons, and by them ordered to immediate 


We shall’ 


execution. Even there the suffering was 
aggravated, and instead of being instantly 
beheaded, many were not at first wounded 
mortally; they were shot in different parts 
of their bodies, with pistols, or stuck with 
daggers; many struggled to break loose 
from those who held them; some succeed- 
ed, and were killed in corners of the 
citadel, or on the top of the Pasha’s 
harem. Others, quite boys of twelve or 
fourteen years, cried eagerly for mercy, 
protesting with very obvious truth, that they 
were innocent of any conspiracy, and offer- 
ing themselves as slaves to the Pasha: all 
these, and in short, every one, however 
young, and incapable of guilt, or however 
old, and tried m his fidelity, the most ele- 
vated and the most obscure, were hurried 
before the Pasha, who sternly refused them 
mercy, one by one, impatient until he was 
assured the destruction was complete. Here, 
then, is an end of the Mamelukes, and this 
is the Pasha who piques himself on his cle- 
mency. I know nothing in the whole of 
this miserable scene more distressing than 
the situation of the wives of the Beys; for to 
distinguish in every particular, this tumult 
from all others, even the harems have not 
been respected; and these unfortunate women 
driven from their apartments which they 
thought a kind of sanctuary, and stripped of 
uvearly all their clothes, deprived of every 
refuge, are all wandering, without a pro- 
tector, without a home, and even without 
bread. 

“ They say, six or seven hundred are al- 
ready killed, and a proclamation has been 
mad through the town, enjoining every one 
to deliver up any Mameluke, who may be 
concealed in his house, under pain of death, 
and the confiscation of his property.” 

Having now introduced this work to 
our readers at some length, we must de- 
fer entering upon any of the literary sub- 
jects of which it treats till fature publica- 
tions, when we shall request their atten- 
tion to what seems to us most deserving 
of beimg particularly selected; but we 
may observe that the index is too copious, 
we the matter too pregnant with attrac- 
tion, to admit of justice being done to 
the contents within the limits of any 
Review. 





paper, 2I. 2s. 


This is a work of vast importance ; 


been taken up and supported, may, 
without any violation of propriety, be 
termed A NATIONAL UNDERTAKING. 


the execution of any other public work, 
is in the hands of individuals ; who have 
a right to look for the fruits of profit and 
of fame for their labour. 





It is true that the execution of it, like| yss. of Professor Nicuas; 
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where Portes labour have com- 
menced, without the patronage of the 
learned and of the wealthy agi soil to 
take root in? The subscription has been 
indeed altogether without precedent,—it 
has been proportionate to the magnitude 
and weightiness of the undertaking. It 
has stepped forward big with that sup- 
port, which rank, and wealth, and talent, 
could bestow; and has, in a word, ex- 
hibited a spectacle of spirited liberality, 
brilliant, and magnificent, and worthy of 
the British Nation,—and which none but 
the British Nation could have exhibited. 
After peeping (to use the language of 
familiar life) into this Pan-Ionium of Sub- 
scribers, and satisfying our well-wishing 
curiosity as to the question, ‘‘ Who are 
there?” the next question ‘that naturally 
suggests itself to us is—‘‘ Who are not 
there?” And accordingly we find, with 
something of surprise and of regret no 
less, that one or two illustrious per- 
sonages are still wanting ; who, from the 
peculiar stations which they occupy, 
might add a ray or two of splendour to 
the pages of the Subscription-list. 
It is now five years since this great 
work was first projected; and we have 
heard that some of the Subscribers have 
begun already to complain of the tardi- 
ness of the: Editors. These persons 
would, however, do well to consider, 
that, although five years have undoubt- 
edly elapsed since the work was thought 
of, it by no means follows that the same 
period should have passed away since 
the operations were actually commeneed. 
For indeed how should it? That were to 
suppose the business to be projected and 
begun on one and the same day. No. It 
required time to collect the materials," 
* ‘The immense number of books, both old 
and new, that are necessary for the under- 
taking, must be obvious to any person who 
thinks at all on the subject; as well as the 
enormous expense incurred in their purchase, 


and the time and trouble required for collecting 
them. A very slight examination of a few 





The New and Improved Edition of | pages of the Third Number will convince the 
STEPHENS’s GREEK THESAURUS, Nos. |Teader of the truth of this remark. We shall 
I. 11. I, IY. Price 11. 1s. each: "large merely add, on information which we have our- 
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selves received, that the Editors gave not less 


To be completed in about | than 5001. for the immense lexicographical col- 
24 Numbers, 1817. Printed by and for A. | lections of ScHArFER, written in two interleaved 
J.VALPY, Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane. copies of Hederic’s Lexicon, and in one of the 


famous Greek and German Dictionary by 
Schneider. We have heard also that 2001. an 


and, from the manner in which it has| upwards was given for Gipert WAKEFIELD’s 


two copies-of Hederic and his copy of Hesy- 
chius. ‘The Editors are said likewise to be i 
treaty at this present for the oe i sd 
mentary matter to Stephens, as supplied in 
ol foie which cannot fail 
to be a considerable accession to the work in 
uestion, as well from the known learning of 
that scholar, as from the fact, that he was em- 
ployed many years in noting down new and hi- 


ut what}therto unauthenticated words. They have, 





could those individuals have done, or] moreover, hopes of an opportunity of, con- 
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to consider of the arrangement, the di- 
gestion, and circumstanee of the work,— 
to consult the opinions of learned men, 
—to issue out notices of the progress 
that was making,—and, above all, to can- 
vass for the subscription, which they had 
to do throughout every part of the em- 
pire, and which was not effected under 
three years, and even then at an enorm- 
ous expense. They who uuthinkingly 
accuse the Editors of dilatoriness and 
procrastination, are requested to call to 
mind that Stephens, who had embarked 
all he had on the undertaking, was ru- 
ined by the self-same work, which they 
are now reprinting; and that, on this 
plea alone (granting that it had been pos- 
sible for the preparations to have been 
made at a’ moment's warning), it would 
have been imprudent,—nay, even mad- 
ness itself, —to have sent to press so much 
as a single sheet, until the Editors should 
be ocularly convinced that the subscrip- 
tion would warrant the undertaking,— 
should feel safe and sure that the work 
could not miscarry. The unexpected 
opening of the continent too was another 
very advisable source of delay; as they 
then felt themselves in possession of the 
means of consulting foreign scholars as 
well as our own. From these they have, 
as was likely to be, derived a multitude 
of resources. To have omitted this new- 
blown opportunity, would have been 
to have forfeited their characters as men 
of judgment. In the eyes of the rational 
and the learned they would have disqua- 
lified themselves at one blow for what 
they were professing to perform. 

The state of the case thus fairly con- 
sidered, no proposition in Euclid can be 
plainer than, that the Editors, instead 
of being dilatory, have, on the contrary, 
evinced extraordinary expedition. They 
have actually published FOUR NUMBERS 
ALREADY,-—and propose (according to 
circumstances, as they may regulate) 
publishing Five or Six Annually. This 
is quite as fast, and even faster than we 
could wish them to proceed, 

It is worthy of remark, that a new edi- 
tion of Stephens's Greek Thesaurus had 
jong been secretly in preparation, in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Denmark. The subscribers will be glad 
to learn, that most of the materials are in 
the possession of the present Editors. 

who .are in the .habit of re- 

ferring to St s Thesaurus, must 
have observed that there is in it a very 
great deficiency of words,—that (to use 
the language of a noted scholar) it wants 
pee that portion of the rs of the cele- 
‘Bast, which relates ‘to Greek Lexico- 








non centurias tantum,.‘sed myriades 
etiam vocabulorum. Yet: is Stephens’s, 
incomplete as it is, and incomplete as all 
Lexicons must be, the most perfect Lex- 
icon of the Greek language that exists. 
It was well denominated by its author a 
“ Thesaurus Lingue Grece;” its in- 
tent being evidently to form an entire 
store-house of Grecian literature, so that, 
in point of fact, the accounts that are 
there given of the different Greek words 
may be considered in the light of as 
many distinct essays. Hence is seen at 
a glance its decided superiority over a 
Lexicon commonly so called. Great, 
however, as is its merit (and prodigious 
it is for one man, and at that early pe- 
riod of literature too), it is nevertheless, 
in the nature of such an undertaking, 
liable to censure on the score of its occa- 
sional incorrectness. But its chief fault 
(we repeat) is its defectiveness,—its omis- 
sion of numberless words; some thou- 
sands of which have been collected and 
noted down by scholars subsequent to 
the days of STEPHENS. These errors 
and omissions it will be the business of 
the Editors to rectify ; and from the spe- 
cimen of materials that they have pub- 
lished, we have no doubt that they will 
acquit themselves creditably.' To enter 
into the minutia of these omissions, 
would be quite out of the sphere of a 
publication like THE LITERARY Ga- 
ZETTE. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with referring our readers to the 
list of materials published by the Edi- 
tors about two years ago, for gratuitous 
distribution amongst the Subscribers, 
We shall only observe, that, besides the 
additions which will be supplied from 
Lexicographers and other scholars that 
have flourished since the time of Ste- 
phens,—to the amount of many thousands 
of words, and besides what can be sup- 
plied by the learning and research of the 
Editors themselves, they have to rely on 
the papers and prompt assistance of 
Professors SCHAEFER, BOoISSONADE, 
ScHWEIGHEUSER, CoRAY, and KALL 
(of Copenhagen); and the MS. addi- 
tions to Scapula’s Epitome of Stephens, 
by RUHNKEN, VALCKNAER, BRUNCK, 
and D’OrRVILLE, and to Hederic’s Lex- 
icon by GILBERT WAKEFIELD, and 
Dr. Routs, President of Magdalen 





1 That our readers may form something like 
an idea of the deficiencies that will be sup- 
plied, and of the infinite advantage which the 
new and forthcoming edition will have over its 
prototype, we shall merely assert (which 
we can do with a perfect conviction of the truth 
of what we say), im one great word and in one 
round sum, as tt were,—that the second edition 
will be better than the first by above TWENTY 
THOUSAND WORDS, 
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College, Oxford; to say nothing of some 
considerable contributions from numer- 
ous distinguished scholars of our own 
nation. 

We had almost omitted to remark, 
that it is uniformly the practice of the 
Editors to prefix an asterisk to such 
words as are omitted in the old edition 
of Stephens ; and this not merely in the 
instances under discussion, but in the 
adduced quotations as well. The advan- 
tage of this is obvious to every observers 
in the Index to the Two First Numbers 
alone, TWO THOUSAND words are thus 
marked : and by casting the eye over the 
Index to the Third Number, it appeaxs 
to contain nearly as many new words. 

With respect to the copy of Constan- 
tine’s Lexicon, mentioned in p. 7. of Ma- 
terials for the improvement of Stephens’ 
Greek Thesaurus, we have some obseure 
recollection of having once learned that 
it is deposited in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. If this hint shall be the means 
of its being discovered, we shall feel our- 
selves amply rewarded for being at the 
pains to give it.’ 

A curious fact has lately come to our 
knowledge, which we have from undenia- 
ble authority ; that, during the residence 
of Buonaparte at Elba, a Paris booksellex 
procured a list of about thirty. sub- 
scribers to the new edition. On the re- 
turn, however, of the Ex-Emperor, the 
whole of these, with the exception of 
three or four, made bold to excuse 
themselves. We need not remind our 
readers, that Buonaparte made no scru- 
ple to seize, and appropriate to his own 
use, the funds that had been established 
at Leipsig, we believe, for the express 
purpose of printing a new edition of Ste- 
phens’s Greek Thesaurus. So much for 
the Arch-Patron of Literature ! 

If it be alledged that the editors are 
young men, let it be answered, that, after 
all, youth is the season for vigorous and 
effective exertion; and that, if they ere 
young, they have at least had the good 
sense to place themselves and their work 
under old and experienced direction. 
They have, for their director and their 
guide, the first and most accomplished 
scholar in the kingdom. 

It is to. be regretted, that the number 
of copies printed is confined to the num- 
ber of subscribers ; for, to a scholar who 
is not a subscriber, the chance of gaining 
possession of a copy will soon be very 











* The running-title in the Verheykian Cata- 
logue, Leyden, 1785, No. 336, is, 

“ R. Constantini Lexicon. Gr. et Lat. 1592. 
olim fuit Is. Vossii, qui a capite ad calcem Ad- 
notatt. suas adscripsit, quibus et aliorum acces- 
serunt.” 
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We believe ee some 
vacancies yet ; and cannot help: y 
advising ah as may see this‘notice, and 
do not yet subscribe, not to pass by this 
opportunity of drawing into their family, 
at a price comparatively trifling, (whem it 
is recollected that the price of the old 
edition had got up-to 75.), what might 
serve as an invaluable heir-loom to their 


terity’s posterity." 

Phe Lis of Subseribers will be printed 
in the work, and the names of the pos- 
sessors be distinguislred, in their respec- 
tive. copies, by red characters; while 
the names of all the rest will, of course, 
be printed in black ink. Thus, in future 
generations, it hgh told by the sub- 
seription-list, that this was A.’s copy, 
that B.'s, and so on. Each copy will 
thus be made, if we may use the expres- 
sion, a family-picce. 

We learn that’ some persons, who do 
not r to have read the Advertise- 
ment to No. IIf. have put am entire mis- 
construction on the publication of The 
Glossaries ; as if it were eer Ca quite 
é&xpoodidyvcoy and foreign from the un- 
dertaking,—when the faet is, that STE- 
PHENS himself oe the ee 
inte, is great work. 
Seek ans pulsdignt feature in the 
Thesaurus itself, and were first published 
by Stephens in his Appendix. They are 
wot, as has been represented, mere sup- 

matter from the of the 
ors, but the genuine offspri 
H: Sreruens himself, as enla by 
i by the Editors agreea- 
bly with their contract with the public ; 
and without which the work would, of 
course, be broken and imperfect. Nei- 
ther will the size of the be increased 
by this ; the Glossaries having been taken 
into the account when the prospectus was 
first issued. 
. On the whole, we have no hesitation 
pronoaucing it as our opinion that the 
work will be, as it ought to be, a noble 
one,—and that by itself it would suffice 
to perpetuate the names of its Editors. 


— 





Dr. N. Drake's “ SHAKSPEARE and 
His Times.” 

There is so much curious matter con- 
centrated in these volumes that we offer 
ho excise for returning to them. The 


first Part, which alone we were able to 


notice in our Review, No XLIV., is li- 
mited to the life and pursuits of young 


© The vacancies yet opem have been occa- 
sioned by the decease of some of the subscribers. 
‘The price to such. as are not yet on the list has, 
as was likely, been raised already; aud the 
Editors (ste the Advertisement 40 No. YT.) 
mean, it should seem, shortly to raise it again. 
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1586, bein » twenty-two years of 
age. We shall follow in our remarks, as 
nearly as we can, our author's arrange- 
ment and the onward current of his sub- 
ject’s career. 

The state of English. literature. at; the 
period when our immortal Bard added 
his brilliant light to the galaxy is thus 
noticed by way of introduction. 

The literary period of which we are pro- 
ceeding to give a slight sketch, may be 
justly considered as the most splendid in 
our Annals; for in what equal portion of 
our history can we bring forward three such 
mighty names as Spenser, Bacon, and Shak- 
speare, each, in their respective departments, 
remaining without a rival ? 

* * + * * 

Literature, which had for centuries. been 

confined te-ecclesiastics and scholars by a 
fession, was, at the commencement of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, thrown open to the higher 
classes of general society. Theexample was 
pres by the Queen herself; and the nobi- 
ity, the superior orders of the gentry, and 
even their wives and daughters, became 
enthusiasts in the cause of letters. The 
novelty which attended these studies, the 
eager desire to possess what had been so long 
and jealously concealed, and the curiosity to 
explore and rifle the treasures of the Greek 
and Roman world, which mystery and ima- 
gination had swelled into the marvellous, 
contributed to excite an absolute: passion 
for books: The court, the ducal castle, and 
the baronial hall, were suddenly converted 
into academies, and could boast of splendid 
libraries, as well as of splendid tapestries. 
Tn the first of these, according to Ascham, 
might be seen the Queen reading “ more 
Greeke every day than some Prebendarie of 
this church doth read Latin in a whole 
week,” and while she was translating Iso- 
crates or Seneca, it may be easily conceived 
that her maids of honour found it convenient 
to praise aud to adopt the disposition of ber 
time. In the second, observes Warton, the 
daughter of a duchess was taught not only 
to distil strong waters, but to construe Greek ; 
and in the third, every young lady who as- 
pired to be fashionable, was compelled, in 
imitation of the greater world, to exhibit si- 
milar marks of erudition. 

With so many blne-stocking Countesses 
and Dames, and Misses, it may readily 
be believed, that the male sex devoted 
themselves to learned pursuits; and ac- 
cordingly we find it stated on contem- 
porary authority. (Harrison’s descrip- 
tion of England.) 

_ “ This further is not to be omitted, to. the 
singular commendation of both sorts and 
sexes of our Courtiers here in England, that 


there are verie few of them, which have not 
the use and skill of sundrie s beside 
an excellent veine of writing beforetime not 
regarded.—Trulie it is a rare thing with us 








now, to heare of a-Courtier whiclr hath but 
his own_la! And.to. saie how. many 
gentlewomen and ladies there are, that be- 
side sound Knowledge of the Greeke and 
Latine toongs, are thereto no lesse skilfull 
in the Spanish, Italian, and’ French, or in 
some one of them, it resteth notin me: sith 
I am persuaded, that as the noblemen and 

tlemen do surmount. in this behalfe, so 
these come verie little or nothing at all. be- 
hind them fur their parts; which industrie 
God continue, and accomplish that which 
otherwise is wanting !” 


This taste, however, was far from per- 
vading, as it does in our days, the bulk 
of an enlightened people. Literature 
was almost confined to the metropolis 
and to persons of rank; and in the 
country, to read and write were still rare 
accomplishments. The next century, 
thank Heaven, saw. mental cultivation 
diffused throughout the kingdom and 
every class of society, and at the present 
era we may fairly anticipate the time, 
when. not to be able to read and, write 
will be considered, even in the lowest, 
as great a phenomenon as. the capacity 
to do either was esteemed in the middle 
ranks two hundred years ago. 


Several of Shakspeare’s countrymén 
were upon the stage, and celebrated co- 
medians, when he arrived in London ; 
and it is probable that an acquaintance 
with Heminge and the two Burbadges 
introduced him at once to the town as a 
performer, as well as his brother Ed- 
mond, who was a player at the Globe, 
and dying in 1607, was buried in St. Sa- 
viour’s Chureh, Borough, as appears 
from the records of that parish, 31 De- 
cember, same year. Dr. Drake con- 
tends, on good grounds, that William 
Shakspeare was an able and meritorious 
actor; but, as we would rather trace 
him in his more splendid and enduring 
course, we leave this portion of the work 
to pursue his li track. 

About 1587, the poem of Venus and 
Adouis. appears to have been written, 
though the first edition was not publish- 
ed till 1593 ; two or three years after the 
author had commenced dramatic poet. 
It was dedicated, as well as the Rape of 
Lucrece, to the Earl of Southampton, 
the friend of Essex, and the munificent 
patron of our bard. His first drama, 
Dr. Drake holds to be Pericles, a play 
which is alluded to in the prologue to 
The Hogge has lost his Pearle, (respect- 
ing which there is a curious notice from 
a correspondent signed E. D. in the Lite- 
rary Gazette of the 29th ult.) and the 
date of which is assigned to 1590. Dr. 
D. proceeds thence to show that the fol- 

ing is the order and chro- 





nology of the genuine dramas. After 
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Pericles; Comedy of Errors, 1591; Love’s 
Labour Lost, same year; King Henry VI. 
Parts I. and Il. (the authenticity of the 








third part being denied) 1592 ; Midsum- | ‘°° 


mer Night’s Dream, and Romeo and Ju- 
liet, 1593; as of the Shrew, 1594; 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and King Ri- 
chard ‘III. 1595; King Richard II. and 
King Henry IV. Parts I. and II. 1596; 
The Merchant of Venice, and Hamlet, 
1597; King John, and All’s Well that 
ends Well, 1598; King Henry V. and 
Much Ado about Nothing, 1599; As You 
Like It, 1600; Merry Wives of Windsor, 
and Troilus and Cressida, 1601; King 
Henry VIII. and Timon of Athens, 1602; 
Measure for Measure, 1603 ; King Lear, 
1604; Cymbeline, 1605 ; Macbeth, 1606; 
Julius Cesar, 1607; Antony and Cleo- 
patra, 1608; Coriolanus, 1609; The 
Winter's Tale, 1610; The Tempest, 1611; 
Othello, 1612 ; and Twelfth Night, 1613: 
—in all, thirty-five plays in twenty-three 
years. 

During this brilliant period, and rather 
more than an equal number of years pre- 
ceding and following, namely, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, flourished with great 
celebrity as poets, Beaumont (Sir John), 
Breton, Browne, Chalkhill, Chapman, 
Churchyard, Constable, Daniel, Davies, 
Davors, Donne, Drayton, Drummond, 
Fairfax, Fitzgeffrey, the Fletchers (Giles 
and Phineas), Gascoigne, Greene, Hall, 
Harrington, Jonson, Lodge, Marlow, 
Marston, Niccols, Raleigh, Sackville, 
Southwell, Spenser, Stirling, Sydney, 
Sylvester, Turberville, Tusser, Warner, 
Watson, Willobie, Wither, and Wotten, 
who may be considered the forty master- 
bards of the age. But to these might be 
added the names of very near two hun- 
dred (193) minor poets, who, with their 
works, are known to the learned in black 
letter: the whole furnishing a sufficient 
proof that the Shakspearian age, which 
produced two hundred and thirty-three 
authors who published their poetry in the 
collected form of volumes, was indeed an 
era fertile in verse and versifiers. 


_ Of the chief of these writers, our au- 
thor gives concise and interesting biogra- 
ical sketches, together with specimens 
of their style; and, as our enumeration 
of names may be thought rather dry, we 
shall, with our readers’ permission, di- 
gress into this part of his work, and ex. 
tract a few of the passages which seem 
to us to contain i tion and examr 
ples least generally known respecting the 
contemporaries of Shakspeare. 

Thomas Lodge, M. D. “has the double 
honour of being the first who published in 
our é, a collection. of Satires, ‘so 
named; and of having ‘suggested to Shak- 
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a the plot of his As You Like It. * * * 
work which gives him precedence as a 
writer of professed satires, is entitled, “A Fig 
Momus; containing pleasant varietie, 
included in Satyrs, Eclogues, and Epistles, 
by T.L. of Lincolnes Inne, Gent..1595.” It 
is dedicated to William, Earle of Darbie, 
and, though oo two years before the 
appearance of Hiall’s Satires, possesses a 
spirit, ease, and harmony, which that more 
celebrated poet has not surpassed. Than 
the following lines, selected from the first 
satire, we know few which, in the same 
department, can establish a better claim to 
vigour, truth, and melody :— 


All men are willing with the world to haulte, 
But no man takes delight to knowe his faulte— 
Tell bleer-eid Linus that his sight is cleere, 
Heele pawne himselfe to buy thee bread and 


i 
Find me a niggard that doth want the. shift 

To call his cursed avarice good thrift ; 

A rakehell sworne to prodigalitie 

That dares not term it liberalitie; 

A letcher, that hath lost both flesh and fame, 
That holds not lecherie a pleasant game :— 
Thus with the world, the world dissembles still, 
And, to their own confusions, follow will ; 
Holding it true felicitie to flie 

Not from the sinne, but from the seeing eie. 
The debt of Shakspeare to our author is to 
be found in a pamphlet entitled, “ Rosa- 
lynde: Euphues Gollen Legacie, found after 
his Death in his Cell at Silexdra, by T. L. 
Gent.” The tical pieces interspersed 
through this tract correspond with the cha- 
racter given of Lodge’s composition by Phil- 
lips; for they are truly pastoral, and are 
finished in a style of great sweetness, deli- 
cacy, and feeling. * * * * 

“In Lodge, we find whole pastorals and 
odes, which have all the ease, a and 
elegance of a modern author. How natural 
is the sentiment, and how sweet the expres- 
sion of the following in Old Damon's Pastoral 


Homely hearts do harbour quiet ; 
Little fear, and mickle solace ; 
States suspect their bed and diet ; 
Fear and craft do haunt the palace. 
Little would I, little want I, 
Where the mind and store agreeth ; 
Smallest comfort is not scanty ; 
Least he longs that little seeth, 
Time hath been that I have longed, 
Foolish I to like of folly, 
To converse where honour thronged, 
To my pleasures linked wholly : 
Now I see, and seeing sorrow 
That the day consum’d returns not : 
Who dare trast upon to-morrow, 
When nor time nor life sojourns not ! 


How charmingly he breaks out in the Soli- 
tary Shepherd's Song: 
O shady vale, O fair enriched meads, 
O sacred bowers, sweet fields, and. rising 
mountains, 
O painted. flowers, green herbs where Flora 
treads, 
Refresh’d by wanton winds, and watery fonn- 
tains ! 


We shall close this notice of Dr. Lodge 
with-one exquisite quotation more from 
Love in my bosom, like a bee, 
Doth suck his sweet : 


Now with his wings he 8 with 
Now with hie feet. — ae 
Within mine.eyes he makes his rest ; 

His bed amidst my tender breast ; 

My kisses are his daily feast ; 

And yet herobs me of my rest. 

h, Wanton, will ye? 

In the portion of the work under re- 
view, dedicated to the costume and mian- 
ners of Shakspeare’s time, we find a 
whimsical anecdote, with which, as .it is 
at once an illustration of ‘the subject in 
hand, and an exemplar of the poetry of 
that day, and a few curious preliminaries 
on dress, we shall (for the present) con- 
clude our remarks. 

“ It-soon became ‘the fashion to wear 
these rapiers, (swords which had just super- 
seded the heavy or two-edged sword,) of 
such an enormous length, that government 
was obliged to interfere, and a sumptuary 
law was passed, to limit these weapons to 
three feet, which was published. by. proclama- 
tion, together with one for the curtailment 
of ruffs. ‘“ He,” says Stowe, “ was held the 
greatest gallant, that had the deepest ruffe 
and longest rapier: the offence to the eye 
of the one, and the hurt unto the life of 
subject that came by the other, caused her 
Majesty to make proclamation against them 
both, and to place selected grave citizens at 
every gate to cut the ruffes, and breake the 
rapiers’ points of all passengers that a a 
ed a yard in length of their rapiers.” i 
regulation occasioned a whimsical circum- 
stance, related by Lord Talbot, in a letter 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated June :#3, 
1580; —“‘ The French Imbasidore, Moun- 
swer Mouiser, (Malvoisier,) ridinge :to thke 
the ayer, in his returne cam thowrowe Smith- 
fild ; and ther, at the bars, was steayed by 
thos offisers that sitteth to cut sourds, by 
reason his raper was longer than the statute : 
He was in a great feaurie, and dreawe his 
raper; in the meane:season my Lord Henry 
Seamore cam, and so stea the matt < 
Hir Matie is greatlie-offended web the ofisevs, 
in that they wanted jugement.” 

This account of the male fashionable dress, 
during the days of Shakspeare, has suffi- 
ciently borne out the assertion which we 
made at pre ne er in soy 
vagance and frivolity, it surpassed the ex- 
penditure and caprice of the other sex; a 
charge which is repeated by Burton at the 
close of this era; for, exclaiming against 
the luxury of fine clothes, he remarks,— 
“ Women are bad, and men worse, §0 
ridiculous we are in our attires, and for cost 
so excessive, that as Hierom said of old,— 
’tis an ordinary thing to put a thousand 
oaks, and an hundred oxen inte a. suit.of 
apparel, to wear a whole maonor on his 
back. What with shoo-ties, hangers, pvints, 
caps and feathers, scarfs, bands, cuffs, &c., 
in a short space their whole patrimonies are 
consumed. Heliogabulus is taxed by Lam- 
pridius, and admired in his-age for wearing 
Jewels in his shoos, a common thing in our 
times, not for Emperors and Princes, but 
— for serving men and mbes or the 

wres, stars, constelletions, re- 
tious stones do condescend to set out thei 
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The dress of the Citizen, indeed, was, if 
less elegant, equally showy, and sometimes 
fully as expensive as that of the man of 
fashion. The medium habit may, with great 
prapebiiity, be considered as sketched in the 
ollowing humourous tale, derived from a 
popular pamphlet,’ printed in 1609: 

A Citizen, for recreation-sake, 
To see the Country would a journey take 
Some dozen mile, or very little more ; 
Taking his leave with friends two months before, 
With drinking healths,and shaking by the hand, 
As he had travail’d to some new-found-land. 
pra taking horse with very much ado, 
ion he leaveth for a day or two: 

Andas he rideth, meets npon the way 
Such as (what haste soever) bid men stay. 
% — (says one) stand, and your purse de- 

ver, 
Lam a taker, thou must be a giver.” 
Unto a wood hard by they hale him in, 
And rifle him unto his very skin. 
*€ Maisters, (quoth he) pray heare me ere ye go : 
For you have rob’d more now than you do know. 
My horse, in truth, I borrow’d of my brother : 
The bridle and the saddle, of another : 
The jerkin and the bases be a taylor’s: 
The scarfe, 1 do assure you, is a saylour’s: 
The falling band is likewise none of mine, 
= cuffes; as true as this good light doth 
q ine. 

The sattin-doublet and rays'd velvet hose 
Are our Church-warden’s—all the parish knows, 
The boots are John the Grocer’s at the Swan : 
The spurrs were lent me by a serving mah. 
One e my rings, that with the great red stone, 

In sooth I borrow’d of my Gossip Jone : 

Her husband knows not of it, Gentlemen! 

"ie stands my case:— I pray shew favour 
n. 


“Why, (quoth the theeves) thou need’st not 


care, 
Since in thy loss so many beare a share. 
The world goes hard : many good fellowes lacke: 
Looke not, at this time, for a penny backe : 
, tell, at London, thou did’st meete with fouie 
t, rifling thee, have rob'd at least_a score. 


Count Pasroret’s History oF Lecista- 
‘TION. 4 vals. 8vo. 

, FRENCH LITERATURE. } 

This work, which is only the commence- 
ment of the general history of Legislation, 
combines with, profound erudition a happy 
arrangement of the materials, a judicious ap- 

ication of historical facts, and a style suit- 
able to the dignity of the subject, the merit 
of :constantly enforcing maxims worthy of 
that policy which aims at the stability of 
empires and the happiness of nations. 

hese four volumes relate to the legisla- 
tion of the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Syrians, and the Hebrews. 
What the author has collected respecting 
the history and the legislation of these peo- 
le, gives a more complete picture than we 
ve inna possessed of their civil and re- 
ligious polity. 

The eorned researches of the author are 
preceded by an introduction, which is remark- 
able for the nature and choice of the 
thoughts, and for the elevation and preci- 
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sion of the styie, Tie history of legislation 
is in all countries so intimately connec: 
with that of the government, that, in un- 
folding the origin, the establishment, and 
the intluence of the laws which prevailed in 
different nations, the author could not avoid 
giving some details respecting the policy of 
the princes who governed them ; and, in re- 
gard to the good or ill fortune which those 
princes and nations experienced. But in an 
analysis, which must limit itself to explaining 
the principal and essential object of the work, 
these brilliant accessaries must be neg- 
lected. 

Legislation of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
and Egyptians. In the kingdoms of Assyria, 
Babylon, and Egypt, the government was 
monarchical. Modern writers, founding 
their opinions on some particular circum- 
stances, have advanced different systems on 
the nature of the government among the 
Assyrians and the Babylonians. Father 
Hardouin thought it was democratical ; 
Goguet and Bianchi afterwards maintained 
that it was limited; Goguet supposes the 
existence of three councils; Bianchi admits 
the concurrence of the great men and the 
people ; M. Pastoret contends that the royal 
authority was unlimited, and that various 
incontestible facts do not allow us to enter- 
tain a doubt on the subject. The kings, 
says he, had the power .of life and death 
over their subjects; they themselves pro- 
nounced sentence upon them without the 
intervention of any legal officer. Landed 
property depended on the crown; they were 
called Kings of Kings ; they demanded and 
received adoration. It is to be observed 
that women were not excluded from suc- 
ceeding to the throne. 


The same doubts have arisen upon the 
nature of the government of Egypt. Some 
writers, among whom the authority of Bos- 
suet and Montesquieu ought to have great 
weight, have contended that the government 
was limited. M. Pastoret maintains, and 
endeavours to prove, by the comparison of 
several. facts, that it was absolute: he al- 
leges the two months’ mourning prescribed 
by the King to the whole nation on the 
death of Jacob; the title of Kings of Kings, 
and Lords of Lords, which they arrogated 
to themselves; the arbitrary manner in 
which they themselves inflicted penalties, 
and pronounced the condemnation of per- 
sons and the confiscation of property, with- 
out the observance of legal formalities; the 
total want of any guarantee for the civil li- 
berty of their subjects; the right (or at least 
the fact) of disposing at will of the public 
possessions; the circumstance that the ju- 
dicial power was not independent of the 
throne ; the operations of Sesostris, who en- 
tirely changed the division and the general 
administration of Egypt; the burden im- 
posed on the-people of erecting the pyra- 
mids, &c. We cannot follow the author in 
the discussion of the different.causes which 
modified this absolute power. The principal 

; i: ° 
were, religion, the authority of the priests, 
the judgment on the Kings after death. M. 
Pastoret examines the question, whether the 
crown were elective, and he thinks it was 





not, at least after a certain time ; and that, if 
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there ever was any election, it was only at 
. very ancient period, 

Assyria was divided by Ninus into pro- 
vinces; to him is also attributed the clas- 
sification of the subjects into several tribes: 
the children followed the profession of their 
fathers. The Chaldeans were one of these 
tribes, and formed a separate and hereditary 
caste consecrated to the service of the altar, 
like the priests of Egvpt, and the children of 
the tribe of Levi. The kingdom was open 
tu foreigners, who even received encourage- 
ments to settle in it. ‘ Public tombs were 
erected to the warriors who fell in battle. 

Egypt was also divided into provinces, 
which the Greeks called Nomes, and which 
were subdivided into ‘Toparchies, below 
which there were various other subdivisions. 
The King chose the persons who were to ex- 
ercise his authority in them. The citizens 
were divided into several classes, and pro- 
fessions were hereditary. The most general 
opinion is, that there were five classes; the 
warriors, the priests, the labourers, the arti- 
sans, the shepherds; thus every body ne- 
cessarily had an occupation, and, as Bos- 
suet says, it was not permitted to be useless 
to the state. Schools of instruction were 
established all over Egypt. It was one of 
the maxims of Egypt, that four powers pre- 
sided over the life uf man, genius, fortune, 
love, and necessity. There was a. law 
which prohibited the burning of the dead. 

As early as the reign of Psammeticus, pri- 
vileges were granted to foreigners who 
settled in Egypt. Under Nechos, the con- 
struction of a canal was undertaken to join 
the Nile with the Red Sea, to unite Europe 
and Asia, the Mediterranean, with the In- 
dian Ocean. Amasis confirmed to the Greeks 
their commercial establishments, and per- 
mitted them to have judges of their own, 
and the free exercise of their religion. 


Laws relative to property and to tazxes.— 
The Kings of Assyria and Babylon, were 
proprietors of all the lands in their kingdom, 
and let them for an annual rent; the em- 
ployment of Inspectors General, who super- 
intended the progress of agriculture,. was 
considered as very honourable. There were 
indirect taxes, which were levied on goods 
at the entrance of the towns. Condillac ad- 
vanced that the imports were not regulated 
by the will of the King alone, but that. pro- 
vincial assemblies in different parts of the 
empire fixed the amount of them, for all and 
for each in particular; that it was a gratu- 
itous gift, not an ordinary or forced contri- 
bution. M. Pastoret, refuting this assertion, 
pretends that Condillac has not quoted a sin- 
gle authority precisely applicable to this 
point. 

As to Egypt it is certain that the land 
paid a fifth of the revenue; so that, when cir- 
cumstances rendered the revenue less, the 
payment was reduced in proportion. “The 
other four parts,” says the author, “ re- 
mained to the Egyptians for themselves, 
their families, the expences of cultivation, 
the indirect contributions, and-some other 
taxes, which were to be paid to the priests 
or to the soldiers;”.. 

It seems that the government reserved 
to itself the cultivation and sale of the Pa- 























pyrus, which served, as is known, to make 
sails, clothes, cordage, and was employed 
for writing on. In later times, a King ot 
Egypt. having prohibited the exportation ot 
papyrus to the kingdom of Pergamus, the 
merchants of that country supplied the place 
of the papyrus by the use of parchment, 
which was afterwards adopted by different 
nations, and which still retains in its name 
the remembrance of its origin. The duties 
levied on goods sent from one town to 
another, on the fisheries, on the produce 
of the mines of gold and silver; various ex- 
traordinary contributions either in money or 
in kind, added to the public revenues, Though 
the domains of-the monarchs and of the 
priests together, made the half of the lands 
of Egypt, a tribute was farther exacted, for 
the support of the sacred animals. The go- 
vernors of the provinces were charged with 
the levying of the taxes; the priests seem to 
have had some superintendance of the du- 
ties levied on merchandize. 
(To be concluded in our nezt.) 
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LETTERS ON SWEDEN. 


BY BARON BURGOING. 
LETTER VI. 

To the Countess of C—— 

Stockholm, 180*. 
THEATRES AT STOCKNOLM. 

During the reign of Gustavus the Third, 
Stockholm was one of the most brilliant 
capitals in Europe. In his head, which was 
capable of embracing every thing, all went 

* on tugether with the greatest regularity and 
order ;—Court intrigues, business with the 
ministers, correspondence of every kind; 
and the superintendance of the department 
des plaisirs, in which he was himself the 
first, or rather the only Minister. From a 
political conference, he went directly to the 
rehearsal of a comedy; and it may be said, 
that, next to ambition, the stage was his 
ruling passion. Whatever related to the 
theatre, the scenery, the properties, and 
ballets, he directed in person. He encou- 
raged dramatic writers, gave them advice, 
and suggested plotstothem. After a sketch 
of his, the poet Kellgreen composed his 
Gustavus Vasa. Chance has thrown in my 
way another sketch in his own hand-writing. 
I here give you the beginning of it, unaltered 
in style and orthography, by which you 
may judge, that the King, in spite of his 
good education, did not understand French. 
“* La iere Scene souvre entre las Casaz et la 
fille d’ Ataliba. Il vient la voire, il I’a 
connue dans son premier voyage, quand il 
suivit Pisare 4 Quito, Elle fut eclairé par 
lui sur la vrai foi et Pisare l’'aima.—Almagre 
senti pour elle ce méme amour ; mais il fut 
dedaignée. I] a consu pour ce dedain une 
haine invétéré contre les Peruviens, mais 
heureusement il est eloignée et le moment 
d’une Union stable est arrivé. Ce si fait l’ex- 
position.”—-Gustavus did not, however, al- 
ways confine himself to mere sketches. He 
himself composed whole pieces in the Swe- 
dish some of which are still acted 
at times. His works, which the present King 
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is having printed in the French language, 
will contain almost all the pieces from his 
own pen; but they will at once show, that 
every one should abide by his own trade, and 
that Gustavus understood making speeches 
to the Diet better than the art of dramatic 
composition. During his reign there were 
in Stockholm, which does not contain 80,000 
inhabitants, four theatres, two Swedish, a 
Grand Opera, and one French Theatre. A 
part of them vanished with him, the rest 
have become mean, and excite pity, when 
we recollect the past. His successor has 
fewer frivolous inclinations, and has by no 
means the enthusiam of his father for the 
fine arts: there are still, at least during the 
winter, two theatres in Stockholm ; the Na- 
tional Theatre, which is open the whole year, 
and the Grand Opera, which is open only 
about six months. The National Theatre 
of the Swedes, (by them called the Drama- 
tic,) is evidently formed after us and the 
English. They have borrowed from both 
nations a considerable number of pieces ; 
those of Kotzebue, in particular, more than 
those of Iffland, are the order of the day 
with them. The English pieces are, as with 
us, translated with scrupulous exactness, 
The Swedes, however, particularly boast of 
their admirable translations of Phaedra, Rha- 
damistus, Tancred, Semiramis, and some of 
Moliere’s plays ; they have also done Picard 
the honour of translation, and merely for 
the sake of a little comedy, which would 
hardly have merited it among us. . It is 
called, if I do not mistake, La Diligence de 
Choigny. Did the translator really think 
that such nonsense would be interesting? 
and that, too, in a country where they do 
not even know what is meant bya diligence? 
In the representation many jokes were lost ; 
but even had they been understood, they 
would not have much amused the Swedes, 
who, in spite of their reputation of being the 
French of the North, are as hard to be 
electrified, at least in the theatre, as we 
are." This is partly the fault of the actors, 
who neither take sufficient pains, nor possess 
power to produce any great effect on the 
ublic. He who wants to hear a hearty 
augh, or to see tears of emotion shed, must 
not go to the Swedish Theatres. 

Tournure, as the French call it, cannot be 
denied the Swedish actors; sometimes they 
become a little animated. I have particu- 
larly observed this in the representation of 
some foreign tragedies, In the Rhadamis- 
tus, for instance, I saw with pleasure Miss 
Frank in the character of Zenobia, and three 
actors, of whom the most distinguished was 
named Widderberg. On the other hand, 
they are less tolerable in the higher comedy. 
They have nothing noble, either in their 
action or their delivery, and do not at all 
understand the dumb show, without which 
all theatrical illusion is lost; they come in 
as if to pay a new-year’s visit, and go out 
as if they wanted to take fresh air; on which 
occasions one is often tempted to do the 
same. They appear to more advantage in 
farce. Upon the whole, however, there are 





were to pass as the production of a German tra- 
veller.—Editor. 


* Jt must be remembered, that these Letters | P 
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perhaps no more than three actresses, and 
about as many actors, above mediocrity.— 
Most of the actresses are pretty ; among the 
rest I was struck with a Mad. Remi, as an 
admirable soubrette; and more especially 
with a Mr. Hiortsberg, who has very agree~ 
able talents, and might appear with honour 
any where.—Adieu. 





DAVID HUME. 


We this week conclude the Extraets 
we intend making from the inedited Let- 
ters of Mr. Hume. There is something 
to our minds very pleasing in. the con- 
templation of this distinguished author, 
in the greater familiarity of epistolary 
correspondence with an elegant Female. 
It is pe pa es however, that the idea of 
having his letters preserved and publish- 
ed, was never entirely absent from the 
writer; if we except, indeed, the last 
melancholy, interesting, and most affect- 
ing of our present selection. This single 
note refutes all the foolish stories. in- 
vented respecting the dying remorse of 
David Hume. He died, as he lived, a 
philosopher ; and whatever we may think 
of his principles, it is but fair to allow, 
that they were consistent to the last, and 
sustained him even in gaiety before the 
certain approach of death. 


Dec. 23, 1768. 

There was a report here-wlich got into 
the Newspapers, that I was going over to 
France in my former station, but it never 
had the least foundation. The truth is, F 
woud rather pay you a visit voluntarily, than 
in any public character, tho’ indeed the 
prospect of Affairs here is so strange and 
melancholy as wou’d make any one desirous 
of withdrawing from the Country at any 
rate. Licentiousness, or rather the Frenzy 
of Liberty has taken possession of us, and 
is throwing every thing into confusion. Hew 
happy do I esteem it, that in all my writings 
I have always kept at a proper distance from 
that tempting extreme,and have maintained 
a due regard to Magistracy and established 
Government, suitably to the character of an 
Historian and a Philosopher. 

I find on that account my authority grow-- 
ing daily : and indeed have now no reason 
to complain of the public, tho’ your par- 
tiality to me made you think so formerly, ° 

‘Add to this, that the King’s Bounty puts 
me. in a very opulent situation. I must 
however expect, that, if any great public 
convulsion happen my appvintments will 
cease, and reduce me to my own revenue, 

But this will be sufficient for a Manof 
Letters, who surely needs less money both 
for his Entertainment and Credit, than other 
people. : 

April 17, 17732 


You are mistaken my Dear Madam, I 
am sufficiently of an Age to feel the decline 
of Life; and 
ever, been always and still am 
erate, . . ; 

The only debauches I ever was guilty of 
were those of study; and even these were 


feel it sensibly. I have; how- 
very tem- 
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moderate: For I was always very careful of 
my health by using Exercise. I own that 
this Country does not entirely please me, 
particularly the climate. I sometimes enter- 
tain the notion of returning to France: but 
as I coud not now at my years:bear the tu- 
mult of Paris, and all Provincial Towns are 
unknown to me, I shall never probably 
carry this idea into Execution. 


. 


Edinburgh, 25 January 1772. 

T am truly ashamed, r Madam, of your 
having prevented me in ‘breaking our long 
sileace, but you have prevented me only by 
a few days. ForI was resolved to have writ 
to 7” on ;this commencement of the year, 
and to have renewed my Professions of un- 
feigned and unalterable attachment to you ; 
ile I was at London I had oatingal Op. 
portunities of hearing the News of Paris 
and particularly concerning you; and ever 
since I had settled here, I never saw any 
body who came from your part of the world, 
that I did not question concerning you. 
The last Person to whom I had the satis- 
faction of speaking of you was Mr, Dutens— 
Bat there were many circumstances of your 


situation which moved my anxiety, and of 


which ‘none but — coud give me in- 
formation. You have been so good as to 
enter into a detail of them much to my sa- 
tisfaction; and I heartily rejoice with you, 
both on the restoration of your Tranquillity 
of Mind which time and reflection have 
happily effected and on the domestic satis- 
faction which the Friendship and Society of 
your Daughter in law afford you. These 
ast consolations go near to the Heart, and 
will make you ample Compensations for 
¢ Disappointments in those views.of am- 
ition, which you so naturally entertained, 
but which the late Revolutions in France 
might perhaps have rendered more full of 
uietude than Satisfaction. 

‘or my part I have totally and finally re- 
tired from the world with a Resolution never 
more to appear on the scene in any shape. 
This purpose arose, not from Discontent but 
from a satiety. I have nowno object but to 
sit down and think and die in peace. 

» What other project can a man of my Age 
entertain? Happily, I fownd my taste for 
reading return, even with greater avidity, 
after a prett Sag eneangeen, But I guard 
myself carefully from the ae RB ever 
writing any more; and though I have had 
| pm or eae to continue my History, 
am resolved never again to expose myself 
to the censure of such factious and passion- 
ate Readers, as this Country abounds with. 
There are some people here conversible 
enough: Their Society together with my 
books fills up my time sufficiently, so as 
not to leave any vacancy, and I have lately 
added the Amusement of Building, which has 
given me some ion. I hearken at- 
tentively to the hopes you give me of see- 
ing you once more before I die. I think it 
becomes me to megt you at London ; and 
though I have frequently declared, that I 
\ehoutl never more see that place, such an in- 
cident as*your arrival there woud be suffi- 
cient to — = my resolutions. I onl 
Gesize to hoar of your journey as soon as it 
is fixed, and as lung before it is executed as 
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ters so as to share the Compliments with 
others of my friends, particularly the Hert- 
ford Family, who may reasonably expect 
this attention from me. 

Can I beg of you to mention my name to 
ihe Prince of Conti, and assure him, that 
the world does not contain any person more 
devoted to him, or more sensible of the ob- 
ligations which he imposed on me. I oz 
pose Mdm. de Barbantane is very agreeably 
situated with her pupil, the Dutchess of 
Barbantane will she be pleased to accept of 
the respects of an old Friend and Servant. 

I beg to be remembered to M. de Viere- 
ville. If Miss Becket be still with you I 
wish to make her my Compliments: I am 
with the greatest truth and Sincerity, Ever 
Yours y 


possible, that I may < Compl adjust mat- 


Davin Hume. 


Edinburgh 20th August 1776. 

Tho’T am certainly within a few weeks, 
Dear Madam, and perhaps within a few 
days, of my own Death, I coud not forbear 
being struck with the Death of the Prince 
of Conti, so great a loss in every particular. 

My Reflection carried me immediately to 
your Situation, in this melancholy incident. 

What a difference to you in your whole 
Plan of Life. Pray write me some particu- 
lars but in such terms that you need not 
care, in case of Decease, into whose hands 
your Letter may fall. 

My Distemper is a Diarrhea, or Disorder 
in my Bowels, which has been gradually 
undermining me these two years; but within 
these six Months has been visibly hastening 
me tomyend. I see Death approach gra- 
dually without any anxiety or Regret. I 
salute you with great Affection and Regard 
for the last time. 

Davip Hume. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE SEA SERPENT. 

Of the two following letters, the first, in 
French, recals, in a manner very honourable 
for the Royal Society of Agriculture and Bo- 
tany at Ghent, the remembrance of the es- 
teem with which this useful institution was 
favored by the Gentleman whose signature 
is affixed to this autograph letter. 

The second, at the same time that it an- 
nounces new relations interesting to science, 
contains some curious notices, not yet known 
in this part of the world, respecting a phe- 
nomenon, which exercised the minds of all 
who have heard of it, and confounded some 
very learned heads in both hemispheres. 


I. To Mr. Cornelissen, member of the Society 

of Botany and Agriculture at Ghent. 
Boston, 10th Sept. 1817. 

On my return to my native country, after 
an absence of eighteen years, my first care 
has been to revisit the place of my birth ; 
relations, no less beloved than revered; and 
the friends of my youth, to whom my dis- 
tance from them had given me new reasons 


f 
ble of these friends, ‘Me. John Dury 





ble of these friends, is 
Judge.of the Court of Justice of the Uni 
States for the district of Massachusetts, and 











President of the Linnzan Society of Boston. 
It is in this last quality that.I desire to in- 
roduce him to your acqwaintance, and by 
this means to procure to both societies the 
advantage of @ correspondence, which can- 
not fail to be mutually agreeable and useful. 

Being just on the point of my departure 
for Washington, to repair to my post, Iam 
obliged to close this letter abruptly, having 
but time to renew to you the assurance of 
my unalterable regard. 

Signed, Jonn Quincy Avams. 

II. Extract of a Letter from Mr. John 

Davis to the same. 


_ 


Boston, 18th Oct. 1817. 

Sir, My respectable friend, the Honorable 
John Quincy Adams, when he lately came 
here to visit his friends, spoke to us very 
frequently of the Society of Agriculture and 
Botany at Ghent, amd it is to be hoped that 
the inclosed letter may be the means of esta- 
blishing an active correspondence, to their 
common advantage,. between your societ, 
and the Linnzan Society of New England, 
which has its seat at Boston. 

The plan of our society embraces all the 
branches of Natural History * * * * * 
One of our committees has recently been 
engaged in collecting proofs, in an authentic 
form, concerning a monstrous Sea Serpent, 
as it was called, and which had been seen 
last summer for several days successively, 
near Cape Anne, in Massachusetts Bay. 
There has been found and killed, on the sea 
coast near Cape Anne, a young serpent, 
which is supposed to be one of the young of 
the great animal. The committee has not 
yet finished its report on this incident. As 
soon as the communication has been sent to 
us, this report will be printed, and a copy 
shall be communicated to you. This object 
does not in fact belong to the class of those 
which generally occupy the attention of your 
society; but I imagine that the interesting 
nature of it may render this scientific com- 
munication agreeable to you. I believe that 
the result will be clearly to confirm the 
truth of what Pontoppedon relates of the 
sea serpent, in his Natural History of Nor- 
way. The young serpent is three feet long, 
and its dorsal spine is of this form: seee---- 
in which it differs from every other known 
species of serpent; and if we figure to our- 
selves that its growth may increase to the 
length of fifty or sixty feet, which are the 
dimensions that people agree in giving to 
the large animal, all the phenomena relative 
to the latter will be easily éxplained ; and 
the witnesses affirm that the figure of this 
marine animal, the appearance o which has 
excited so much attention among us, resem- 
bles a string of buoys or casks floating in 
undulated lines on the surface of the sea. 

We have easily imagined to how many 
errors and exaggerations such an apparition 


‘must naturally and almost inevitably give 


rise ; and We shall take care to give a faith- 
ful and precise réport, and which may be 
entitled to the confidence of the learned 
world. In proportion to the exaggeration 
of the first accounts which have been circu- 
lated of this strange phenomenon, it 18 
necessary to employ the most strict and 
scrupulous examination to satisfy the en- 
lightened public. 
Signed, 


Joun Davis. 


— 














‘LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Oxrorp, Dec. 6.—The following Subjects 
are proposed for the Chancellor's Prizes, for 
the ensuing year, viz. 

For Latin Verses—“ Titus Hierosolymam 
ns.” 

For an English Essay—“ Biography.” 

._ For a Latin Enay— Quam Finn i Mo- 

ribus Populi conformandis exhibeant Rerum 

publicarum subitz Mutationes?” 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize—“ The Coli- 
seum.” 

Messrs. Henry Washington, Robert Grant, 
and George Robinson, have been admitted 
Fellows of New College. 

On Saturday last the election came on at 
Balliol College, when Mr. W. D. Longlands, 
Rev. C. A. Ogilvie, Mr. C. T. Collins, were 
admitted Actual Fellows, and the Rev. W. 
M. Tucker, was chosen a Probationary Fel- 
low, and Messrs. Masters, Plumer, Mat- 
thews, and Williams, Exhibitioners of that 
Society. 

On Tuesday last Mr. Daniel Jones, B.A. 
of Jesus College, was admitted. Scholar of 
that Society. 

Yesterday the following Gentlemen were 
admitted to Degrees ;— 

The Rev. William Davies, M. A. of Mag- 
dalen College, Rector of Rockhampton, in 
the County of Gloucester, F, A. S. a Magis- 
trate and Deputy Lieutenant of the County, 
was admitted Bachelor and Doctor in Divi- 
nity, by accumulation. 

MASTER OF ARTS. 
, William Hanmer, Esq. of Queen’s Col- 
ege. 
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BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
John Andrew Methuen, Esq. of Christ 
Church, Grand Compounder. 
Mr. Henry Hey Knight, of Exeter College. 
Mr. Robert Strong, of Wadham College. 
Mr, William Moss King, Student of Christ 
hurch. 
Mr. James Mure, Student of Christ Church. 
Mr. George Henry Glyn, Student of Christ 
Church. 
Mr. Charles Ranken, Student of Christ 
Church. 
Mr. Henry Pearce, of Christ Church. 
Mr. Owen Owen, of Jesus College. 
Mr. John Jones, of Jesus College. 
Mr. John Morrall, of Brasennose College. 





Camsnrince, Dec. 6. Richard Formby, Esq. 
of Caius College, was on Wednesday last 
admitted Doctor in Physic. 

Robert De La Cour Beamish, Esq. of St. 
John’s College, William Sharp Mac Leay, 
Esq. of Trinity College, and the Rev. Henry 
Poynder, of Christ College, were on the 
Same day admitted Masters of Arts. 


Rorat Socrety.—St Andrew's Day fall- 
ing this year on a Sunday, the Royal So- 
ciety held their Annual Meeting on Monday 
last, at their apartments in Somerset-place, 
when the President, the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bart. G.C.B. after a very able speech 
on the determination of an invariable Stand- 
ard of Linear Measure, presented, in the 
name of the Society, the Gold Medal, called 
Sir Godfrey cours Medal, to Capt. Henry 
Kater, for his Experiments for determining 
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the length of the Pendulum vibrating Se- 
conds in the Latitude of London. The So- 
ciety afterwards proceeded to the choice of a 
Council and Officers for the year ensuing, 
when, on examining the lists, it appeared 
that the followin ntlemen were elected 
of the Old Council :— 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

G. C. B.; Mr. William Thomas Brande ; 
Samuel Goodenough, Lord Bishop of Car- 
lisle; Taylor Combe, Esq.; Sir Humphry 
Davy, Knt. LL.D. ; Sir Everard Home, Bart. ; 
Samuel Lysons, Esq. ; George, Earl of Mor- 
ton; John Pond, Esq. Ast. Royal; William 
Hyde Wollaston, M.D.; Thomas Young, 
M. D. 
New Covncri..—George, Earl of Aber- 
deen; Davies Gilbert, Esq. M. P.; Charles 
Hatchett, Esq.; Capt. Henry Kater; Wil- 
Nam Howley, Lord Bishop of London; Rt. 
Hon. Charles Long, M. P.; John Reeves, 
Esq.; Richard Anthony Salisbury, Esq. ; 
Edward Adolphus, Duke of Somerset ; Glo- 
cester Wilson, Esq. 

Orricers.—President, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks, Bart. G.C. B.—Treasurer, 
Samuel Lysons, Esq.—Secretaries, William 
Thomas Brande, Esq. and Taylor Combe, 


Esq. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE STORM. 

The sun went down in beauty—-Not a cloud 

Darkened its radiance,—yet—there might be 
seen 

A few fantastic vapours scatter’d o’er 

be face of the blue heavens ;—some fair and 
slight 

As the pure lawn that shields the maiden’s 
bosom ; 

Some shone like silver—some did stream afar 

(Faint and dispersed) like the pale horse's mane 

Which Death shall stride hereafter,—some ‘were 
glittering 

Like dolphin’s scales,—touch’d out with waver- 
ing hues 

Of beautiful light—outvying some the rose, 

And some the violet, yellow, an@ white, and 
blue 

Scarlet, and purpling red. 

One small, lone ship 

Was seen, with outstretch'd sails, keeping its 
way 

In quiet o’er the deep,—all nature seem'd 

Fond of tranquillity,—the glassy sea 

Scarce rippled—the halcyon slept upon the 
wave 

The winds were all at rest,—and in the East 

The crescent moon (thea seen imperfectly) 

Came onwards with the Vesper star, to see 

A summer day's decline. 

” 
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The sun went down in beauty,—but the eye 

Of ancient seamen trembled, when they saw 

A small, black, ominous spot, far in the dis- 
tance :— 

It spread and spread—larger and dark—and 
came 

O’ershadowing the skies—the ocean rose— 

The gathering waves grew large—and broke in 
hoarse 

And hollow sounds,—the mighty winds awoke, 

And scream'd and whistled thro’ the cordage ; 


—birds 
That seem’d to have no home, flock'd there in 
terror, 
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And sat with quivering plumage on the mast— 
Flashes were seen,—and distant seunds ‘were 


heard, 
Presages of a storm. 
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The sun went down in beauty,—bat the skies 
Were wildly changed.—It was a dreadfal 
No moon was seen in all the heavens, to 
Or cheer the lone and sea-beat mariner—. 
Planet nor guiding star broke thro’ the dar 


ness ;— 
But the blue lightnings glared along the 
Asif the Frenp had fired his torch to light . - 
Some wretches to their graves,—the tempést- 

winds 
Raving came next, and in deep, hidllow sopnils, 
es _— the pre of the a douse . 

n they would speak their evi Lag 3 

a na of death to come,—them came 

thu 
Despeaing and crashing, as "twould rend the 
world ; 
Or as the Deity pass’d aloft in anger, 
And spoke to man—Despair. , 
The ship was toss’d 
And now stood pois’d upon the curling billows, 
And now ’midst deep and wat’ry chasms (that 








wn, 
PR pss in hunger) sank ;—behind, there came 
Mountains of moving water,—with a rush 
And sound of gathering power, that did appal 
The heart tolook on,—terrible cries were heard, 
Sounds of despair some,—some like a mother’s 
anguish,— : 
Some of intemperate, dark, and dissolute joy— 
Te jos)-—sundnees right he hearA arse 
'o joy ight midst , 
The pauses of the storm ;—and when the glare 
Was strong, rude, savage men were seen to 
dance . 
In frantic exultation on the deck— 
Tho’ all was hopeless.—Hark—the ship. has 


struck, 
And the forked lightning secks the arsenal— 
’Tis fired !—and mirth and madness are no more. 
"Midst column’d smoke, deep-red, the ‘ffag- 
ments fly, 
In fierce confasion—splinters, and scorched 
limbs, 


er burning masts, and showers of gold, (torn 

rom 

The meart that hugg’d it ev’n till death.)}—Thus 
dot 


Sicilian Etna in her ang mood, 

Or Hecla 'midst her wilderness of snows, 

Shoot up their burning entrails, with a sound 
Louder than that the Titans utter’d from 

Their subterranean caves, when Jove enchain’d 
Them daring and rebellious.—The black skies, 
Shock’d at excess of light, return'’d the sound 
In frightful echoes—as if en alarm 
Had spread thro’ all the elements,— 
A horrid silence—deep—unnatural,- 
The quiet of the grave. P. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 
Say, is the struggle more severe 
Phat ends our mortal strife, 
Than watching, waiting, ling’ring bere, 
With a distaste for life? 
It cannot be—a moment's pein, 
And lo, the dart is sped! ‘ 
No more we drag affliction’s chain, 
The living are the dead. 


But when disease assails the mind, 
When ev’ry hope ’s destroy’d, 
And life pears a boon ’ 
Guspaiyene dreary void ; 

















-- When gath’ring clonds and tempests low’r, 
© © Without a ray te cheer; : 
Death has not in his darkest hour 

Affliction so severe. 
Taste, genius, high attainments all, 
gle what ana za devin ? - 
F pplasnes to fill eart with gall? 
_As torments for the mind? 
The careless world looks down with scorn 
- -. On intellectual fires ; 
And he indeed is most forlorn, 
«> Whom genius most inspires. 
Yet mourn not vainly, suff’ring man, 


At this, thy fate o’ercast ; 
or ill, is but a span 


Life good 
: Wh ch cannot always last. © 
And fondly hope, amidst thy woe. 
-.) To make the balance even ; ‘ 
That those whom sorrow marks below, 
Are.donbly blest in Heaven. 
Street. G. D. 








BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAITS. 





MEMOIR OF 
JAMES GLENNIE, Sse. M.A. F.R. S. 
&c. &c. 


It has ever been a fundamental prin- 
ome of this Journal to record the death 
such persons only, whose names are 
either already familiarly known to the pub- 
lic, or whose rising reputation, grounded 
upon a solid basis, ought to be perpe- 
tuated as a stimulus to others. ‘The sub- 
ject of this memoir coming before us 
under both these heads, cannot be re- 
ed as out of place, though he must 
‘admitted to have been amongst the 
number 
“ Who for Freedom idly rave, 
- And set no bounds to what they crave, 
Bat still for Freedom baw! ; 
_ Nor think that Liberty's excess 
Borders on wild licentiousness, 
And would but more enthral.” 

James Glennie was. born at Kircud- 
ht, in Scotland, in the year 1750, 
at a very early period was sent as 
Cadet to Woolwich. During the prose- 
cution of the studies necessary to qualify 
bimself for the most scientific of all mili- 
tary services, (the artillery,) he obtained 
so familiar an acquaintance with the 
mathematics as to place him very high 
in the estimation of the lovers of that 
useful department of learning. On the 
breaking out of the American war, he 
accompanied a detachment of the Royal 
Artillery to Canada, where, from his su- 
perior attainments, his bold and enter- 
prising mind, and officer-like conduct, he 
was enabled to distinguish himself upon 
many occasions, On his return to Eng- 
land he was much noticed and consulted 
.by the Duke of Richmond, then Master- 
General of the Ordnance, respecting the 
fortifications going on at Portsmouth and 
Gosport; hut perceiving, as he thought, 
an useless expenditure on some.parts of 
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these works, and with a view to impress 
the same upon the attention of the House 
of Commons, then about to vote a sum 
for the completion of the intended plans, 
he published a treatise respecting the 
inutility of those he deemed superfluous, 
which had the desired effect with the 
members of the House of Commons ; for 
the motion was negatived. With this 
publication the Duke of Richmond felt 
himself so much displeased, that Mr. 
Glennie soon after quitted the service, in 
which he attained the rank of Major.— 
From that time he devoted himself to 
political and literary pursuits, and has 
written several very important works on 
Gunnery — Universal Comparison and 


Calculus, or geometrical method of Rea- 
soning—Observations on Constructions, 
&c. &c. To his indefatigable persever- 
ance one of the most knotty points in the 
science of mathematics was for ever set at 
rest, that of the quadrature of the circle, 
of the attainment of which, in a letter 
addressed to the Royal Society, and read 
before them, he clearly demonstrated the 
impossibility. In 1806, he was made 
Professor of Fortification to the East- 
India Company, and Examiner of their 
Cadets ; and in 1807, was appointed by 
the Earl of Chatham (then Master-General 
of the Ordnance,) Inspecting Engineer 
in some of the West-India islands, which 
situation he did not long retain. In 
1809, Mr. Glennie took a very active part 
with Colonel Wardle in preparing the in- 
famous charges which the latter brought 
forward against his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York ; and accompanied the 
Colonel and Mrs. Clarke on their cele- 
brated tour round the coast to inspect 
the state of the Martello Towers and 
Forts. He was soon after this dismissed 
from: his appointment under the East- 
India Company, and once again devoted 
his leisure to literary pursuits, from which 
it is much to be lamented that ever the 
dirty work of faction diverted his natu- 
rally strong mind. In 1816 he super- 
intended the publication of those curious 
Travels in Africa, performed by his friend 
Colonel Maurice Keatinge ; in which is 
given an account of the embassy to Mo- 
rocco, under the late Geo. Payne, Esq. 
In the same year, still dabbling in poli- 
tics, with the exasperation of a disap- 
pointed man, he issued the following 
Prospectus: “ Mr. Glennie is preparing 
for the press, a Brief Statement of his 


Case with the Prince Regent, and of the 
truly reprehensible and unconstitutional 
doctrine that is now both held and acted 
upon, in consequence (it is asserted,) of 





commands from his Royal Highness him- 


General Proportion — The antecedental} 








self to.the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with respect to the 
Right of Petitioning”—which we believe 
has never appeared. He was of a hardy 
and robust constitution, of abstemious 
habits, and enjoyed an uninterrupted 
state of good health till his death, which 
happened suddenly on the 26th of No- 
vember. So little did he apprehend his 
approaching end, that a short time 
since, when the indecent table of calcu- 
lation respecting the probable length of 
life of the Royal Family was exhi- 
bited, he said that he might hope to 
see twenty years more roll over his 
head. 





BARON VON JACQUIN. 

The celebrated botanist, Baron Von Jac- 
quin, lately deceased, was born at Leyden 
on the 16th of February, 1727. His father, 
the ‘possessor of a great cloth and velvet 
manufactory, lost the greatest part of his 
property by misfortunes in trade : Jacquin 
found himself therefore obliged, on his pre- 
mature death, to choose for his profession 
the career of the sciénces, which, accordin 
to his father’s plan of education, he ha 
hitherto followed as an amusement. After 
having attended the Gymnasium of the Je- 
suits at Antwerp, he studied at Louvain, and 
then at Paris. Through the means of the 
Imperial Physician, Von Swietenz, a friend 
of his father, he came to Vienna, whither he 
travelled from Paris by a circuitous route, 
botanizing all the way. In order to enrich 
the garden and the menagerie of Schonbrun, 
with rare plants and animals, Jacquin was 
sent to the West Indies and Spanish South- 
America. In the year 1763, he was appoint- 
ed by the Empress Maria ‘Theresa, Counsel- 
lor of the Department of Mines, and Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the 
academy at Schemnitz; but as he did not 
think himself conversant enough with the 
German language, he wished to decline the 
office that was offered him ; that gracious Prin- 
cess, however, replied in the most flattering 
manner—* So intelligent a man as you are 
described to me, may easily improve in the 
German language in half « year, so as to be 
able to lecture on a subject with which you 
are well acquainted ; this time I will willing- 
ly give you for your improvement.”—Jacquin 
justified the favourable opinion which The- 
resa had formed of him. The present Em- 
peror raised the. venerable old man to the 
rank of a Baron. Even in his last illness 
his mind was occupied with his latest work 
on the Asclepiade. After he had been many 
days silent and pensive, his first question 
one fine day in August was—“ Is not the 
Stapelia yet in blossom?” After a ten weeks’ 
illness, this venerable man departed this 
life at the age of 90 years and 8 months,— 
As a father, hte had the happiness to see 
himself revive in his worthy son, who since 
the year 1792 has been his successor in his 
professorship, and afterwards the continuer 
of his classical. works—(For some account 
of which see our 4th Number.) 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


ANECDOTES OF THE COURT OF 
PORTUGAL. i 
JOHN V, KING OF PORTUGAL, AND«HIIS MISTRESS. 

This prince was so much captivated by a 
young and handsome lady of the court, that, 
although well informed of her having already 
bestowed her heart on a lover every way 
deserving of it, he was determined to endea- 
vour at winning the preference through all 
those temptations which kings have it in 
their power to offer. The young lady’s sen- 
timents and principles were, however, proof 
against these undue attempts to shake her 
fidelity to the first possessor of her affec- 
tions; and to prove her resolution to main- 
tain it unbroken, she retired to the Convent 
D’Oliveira, hoping that she should there be 
safe from the importunities of her royal 
admirer. In this, she was sadly mistaken : 
she fled not with more earnestness than the 
king pursued; and as no retreat, however 
sacred, could be barred against him, whose 
power was despotic, she was still obliged to 
submit to his visits; and trust to time and 
her own perseverance in virtue for that re- 
lease which she had vainly sought in a reli- 
gious retirement. Determined, at all events, 
to avoid ever being alone with the king, 
she engaged, as her constant companion, a 
young lady belonging to the convent, who 
might at the same time be a restraint on the 
king’s conduct, and a strict witness of her 
own. This circumspection, from which no- 
thing could for a moment divert her, failed 
of proving to the royal lover that her heart 
was closed against him. John, therefore, 
persevered in his suit ; but suspecting that 
” the little progress he had hitherto made was 
attributable to the opportunities his rival 
still enjoyed of keeping alive his interest in 
the affections of his mistress, he determined 
on removing this fancied obstacle to his 
success, by sending the young man out of 
the kingdom ; and this he did in a manner 
most calculated to extenuate in some degree 
the motives which actuated him. He gene- 
rously conferred on him an honourable and 
lucrative employment, at a distance from 
Portugal, and made every branch: of his 
family easy in their circumstances through 
his munificence.: A more summary and a 
more cruel method of getting rid of a rival, 
might have been expected from a despotic 
monarch of a country noted for the most 
atrocious acts of jealous passion. 

All his Majesty’s schemes were vain ; the 
object of them maintained the same cold, 
respectful reserve, which virtue had first dic- 
tated as the most dignified mode of checking 
the unlawful hopes of the king; who now, as 
a lover’s last resource, endeavoured to enlist 
vanity in his cause—that auxiliary which has 
so often proved all-powerful where love and 
ambition have failed. To rouse this passion 
in his behalf, the king affected to transfer his 
admiration and attentions to the companion 
of his mistress ; but here again he was fated 
to meet disappointment—a pure and con- 
stant attachment guarded Mademoiselle de 
S—— from that mean species of jealousy 
which it was intended should effect her 
downfall. John, however, continued to act 
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the part he had assumed till, unconsciously 
to himself, he became charmed by the sense, 
wit, and interesting manners of the person 
through whom he had hoped to have wound- 
ed the vanity of the first object of his ad- 
miration. But his Majesty was at length 
convinced that the latter was rejoiced at 
being relieved from his importunities, and 
that she anxiously waited for the moment 
when she might feel herself wholly emanci- 
pated from the painful restraint under which 
she had for some time suffered. This soon 
took place: the king’s new attachment so 
rapidly gained strength, that it shortly con- 
quered all remains of his former inclination ; 
and his second mistress, less scrupulous or 
more interested by the passion of the king, 
yielded without reserve to the pleasures of a 
mutual affection. The intercourse to which 
this led, continued unbroken for many years, 
and was finally dissolved in a manner ho- 
nourable to both parties. 

This event originated in the following cir- 
cumstances :— 

Lisbon was but just recovering from the 
fatal effects of a Scott resembling the 
plague, which had carried off a great por- 
tion of its inhabitants, when it was again 
visited by a calamity which severely renewed 
the affliction and miseries of the survivors. 
There arose, from the south, so tremendous 
a storm, that it threatened to involve this 
ill-fated city and its neighbourhood in ir- 
remediable ruin. Seven hundred vessels, 
which were riding at anchor in the Tagus, 
were torn from their moorings, and either 
entirely wrecked or greatly injured by run- 
ning a-ground. One English man of war, 
commanded by Lord Were, and destined for 
the secret conveyance of money privately 

ranted by the court of Portugual to that of 
Eaulen, alone weathered unhurt this fright- 
ful tempest. The ships of war belonging to 
his Portuguese Majesty shared in the de- 
structive consequences already mentioned. 
The country in the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis exhibited a similar scene of devastation— 
houses on all sides reduced to a heap of 
rubbish—the earth strewed with the dis- 
membered branches of the finest trees, and 
millions of the largest olives torn up by the 
roots,. presented a sad spectacle of a loss 
which there could be no hope of repairing 
for many years. When these melancholy 
and desolating effects of the storm were 
described to the king, he was so deeply pe- 
netrated with grief at the sufferings of his 
people, that, wholly unable to control his 
feelings, his tears flowed unchecked in the 
presence of Father Govea. This worthy 
man was of the order of Capuchins, and an 
admirable preacher. The holiness of his 
life, which was exemplary, had impressed 
the king with the highest veneration for his 

erson, and the most perfect confidence in 
sis disinterestedness, a strong proof of which 
he had given in having refused both the dig- 
nity of Patriarch of Lisbon, and Cardinal of 
Rome, which had been pressed upon him. 
The state of mind in which Father Govea 
now saw the King of Portugal, was too 
favorable to the accomplishment of a wish 
he had long cherished at heart, to be suffer- 


ed to subside without an effort at obtaining | land 














it. He had in real charity grieved over the 
state of adultery in which the king lived, 
and therefore seized the present auspicious 
moment to represent to him, with mild elo- 

“rege nag a ny justly ——e 
the guilty conduct of princes, uen 
suffered the pte wet bed ineuered, 
to fall in this world on their less faulty sub- 
jects, reserving, it might be fearfully appre- 
hended, a severer one for the greater cul- 
prits in the world to come. This edifying 
reproof of the good father, which was @x- 
tended beyond what it is here n to 
detail, made a sensible impression on the 
king, and particularly on the point, which 
had principally instigated him to venture 
this exhortation. Of this, his majesty gave 
a solid proof, by instantly resolving to sa- 
crifice to God the object that had so lon 
diverted him from his duties, It ined 
no small degree of manly fortitude to fulfil 
this laudable determination. His attach- 
ment to his mistress continued unabated, 
and her society was an unfailing source of 
pleasure and comfort to him after the cares 
and employments of the day. This he 
evinced by regularly repairing, at the fall of 
every evening, to the convent D’Oliveira, 
where she continued to reside, to pass it in 
her company. He was now to give up for 
ever an intercourse, from hich he had for 
years derived his chief delight—an object 
that was still dear to him—and his Majesty 
was nobly firm in prosecuting this painful 
reformation, for he did not even allow hime 
self a last interview with his mistress. This 
lady acted with no less dignity and fortitude. 
Finding that the king did not visit her the 
day after the hurricane, she sent a messen- 
ger to inquire into the cause, who was at 
the same time commissioned to present the 
king with a couple of shirts, which she had 
made for him with her own hands. By the 
advice of Father Govea, however, this pre- 
sent was not delivered. On the return of 
the messenger, the lady was fully informed 
of all that had passed, and the resolution 
which had in consequence been formed by 
his Majesty respecting his future conduct in 
regard to her. So far from resenting this 
desertion, she appeared desirous of following 
his example, and obliterating, by a life o 
penance, the guilt she had incurred by their 
illicit commerce. She readily quitted the 
magnificent apartments which the king had 
with boundless generosity built and adorned 
purposely for her use ;—returned all his 
costly presents—and, with an humble spirit; 
retired again to the lowly cell which she had 
occupied in the days of her innocence. . The 
king consoled himself for her loss, by elevat- 
ing and enriching those of her family whom 
he knew to be most dear toher. Thus ended 
this amour. 











SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

On Tuesday Wiliam Tooke, Esq. was 
elected a Vice-President of this excellent 
Institution, for the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of the late Duke of Northumber- 











On ‘Wednesday, the 10th instant, being 
the (49th) anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, a general 
assembly of the Academicians was held 


whén the following distribution of pre- 


a took x place, viz. 
_. £0 Mr. William Scoular, for the best 


Model in Relievo (of the Judgment of 

Paris), the Gold Medal and the Discourses 

of the Presidents Reynolds and West, 
bound and inscribed. 

To Mr. Charles H. Smith, for the best 
Architectural ‘Design (a Royal Academy 
of Arts), the Gold Medal and the Dis- 
courses, of Reynolds aud West. 

To. Mr. Richard Carruthers, for the 
best Copy made in the Painting School, 
the'Silver Medal and the Lectures of the 
Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

To Mr. Henry Wyatt, for a Copy 
made in the Painting School, the Silver 


edal. 

To Mr..C. G. Christmas, for the best 
Drawing of an Academy Figure, the Sil- 
ver Medal and the Lectures of Barry, 

'? and Fuseli. 
' Mr. W. Ross, for a Drawing of an 
Academy Figure, the Silver Medal. 
. o Mr. James Heffernan, for the best 
Model of an Academy Figure, the Silver 
Medal, and the Lectures of Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli. 

To Mr. William Scoular, for a Model 
of an Academy Figure, the Silver Medal. 

_ "To Mr. Samuel Patterson, for the best 
Architectural Drawing from a Public 
Building, the Silver Meda!, and the Lec- 
tures of Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

‘ “fo Mr. Sydney Smirke, for an Archi- 
tectural Drawing from a Public Building,. 
the Silver Medal. 

To Mr. William Behnes, for the best 
Drawing from the Antique, the Silver 
Medal, aud the Lectures of Opie and 
and Fuseli. 

To Mr. W. Edwards, for the next 
best Drawing from the Antique, the Sil- 
ver Medal. 

To Mr. Edward Lambert, for a Draw- 
ing from the Antique, the Silver Medal. 

Mr. Joseph Bonomi, for the best 
~~ from the Antique, the Silver 
, and the Lectures of Fuseli and 


Opie. 

To Mr. C. Garrard, for a Model from 
the Antique, the Silver Medal. 

The General Assembly afterwards pro- 
ceeded to appoint officers for the ensuing 
year, when Benjamin West, Esq. was 
unanimously re-elected President. ‘The 
New Council consists of J. Jackson, J. 
Fiaxman, J“Yeun, and A. W. Callcott, 
Esq. Old Council, W. Mulready, A. E. 





Chalon, T.Phillips, and M.A. Shee, Esqrs. 
Visitors in the Life Academy, new hist, 
H. Fuseli, T. Phillips, M. A. Shee, and 
J.Ward, Esqrs. Old list, SirW. Beechey, 
W. Mulready, W. Owen, R. Smirke, and 
H.Thomson, Esqrs. Visitors in the Paint- 
ing School, new list, W. Mulready, M. A. 
Shee, H. Thonison, and D. Wilkie, Esqrs. 
Old list, Sir W. Beechey, Sir T. Law- 
rence, J. Northcote, and J. Ward, Esqrs. 
Auditors re-elected, G. Dance, and J. 
Farington, Esqrs. 


———— = 
THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE. 


We have rather somewhat of an arrear to 
bring up on the score of theatrical criticism ; 
and the last week’s novelties produced at this 
Theatre have augmented our debt to the 
public to that degree, that we shall hasten 
to disburthen ourselves of the obligation,— 
feeling that literary debt does not resemble 
the debt of the nation, and that our owing 
much will not increase the value of our 
Stock. 

Some of our duties are happily only nomi- 
nal, and a mere index will suffice to dis- 
charge them. On Saturday the 29th ult. a 
Young Gentleman made his first appearance 
on any stage, and.his last appearance on the 
stage of a London Winter Theatre, in the 
part of Young Meadows in Love in a Village. 
Need we say more? On the succeeding 
Monday, Miss or Mistress Robinson, (we 
cannot tell which,) played Angela, in the 
Castle Spectre. The character is mawkish, 
aud the piece gothic; yet the lady looked 
interesting, and went tolerably calmly 
through her business. Need we say less? 

Macsetu, Hamcer: Mr. Davip Fisuer. 
Qn Wednesday the 3d, this candidate for 
dramatic honours presented himself to a 
London audience in Macbeth, which he re- 
peated on Monday last. On Wednesday he 
played Hamlet. Being, as we are told, the 
son of the manager of the Norwich com- 
pany, it may be supposed, that though 
young in years, Mr. Fisher has had con- 
siderable practice upon the stage. Indeed, 
his _self-possession bespeaks a thorough 
seyipingee with its mechanical operations. 
When we describe his physical qualifications, 
it will be seen that the Danish Prince is 
better suited to his powers than the Scottish 
Tyrant. He is not above the middle size; 
possesses rather a pleasing than an expres- 
sive countenance, is of geuteel address and 
easy manners, and _ on this point we 
must speak cautiously, for he beats 
“ Orator Poff with two tones to his voice, 

The one high in alt, the other down low,”) 

his natural intonations are agreeable rather 
than touching or harrowing to the soul.— 
These, then, are powers for moderate tra- 
gedy, or rather for the upper walk of comedy, 
and not adapted to the highest range. of 
tragic movement. In comedy we think Mr. 
Fisher would be a great acquisition to Drury 
Lane; but in the line he has chosen, we con- 
fess we do not consider him as yet calculated 














to shine. He made several grand-mistakes 





in the character of Macbeth, and evidently 
played from copy, not from original con- 
ception. Thus, for example, he anticipated 
Lady Macbeth inthe dark mental workings 
towards the murder of Duncan; whereas 
Macbeth should be only amazed and be- 
wildered by the supernatural solicitings, and 
the guilt of suggesting the foul assassina- 
tion ought to spring entirely from his more 
remorseless wife. We notice this specifi- 
cally, because, in general, this gentleman 
displays a good judgment and sound discre- 
tion, of which those who attend to the sen- 
sible application of his emphases will be per- 
fectly convinced. But he altogether wants 
dignity for Macbeth; and there isa sort of 
dancing-master precision in his steps and 
attitudes which do very ill become the rough 
warrior and ambitious thane. Of his Hamlet 
we think rather more favourably, though 
still it was avery deficient personation of 
this most arduous character. We are not 
sure that there is, or has recently been, upon 
the British boards, an actor who has done 
justice to the Prince of Denmark : the com- 
mon error seems to be to render him too 
tame and unimpassioned,*‘Now, though 
Hamlet is a melancholy, moralizing, and sen- 
timental being, yet the grand disease of his 
constitution is irresoluteness, and this prin- 
ciple is acted upon by the most terrible and 
appalling events. His internal disposition is 
full of fluctuations, his external stimulants 
so dreadful as to shake the very seat of rea- 
son, This is no character for calm, these 
are tno circumstances for repose. True 
it is, that the philosophy of his mind tem- 
pers in many scenes the fever of his sen- 
sations; butit does appear to us, that the 
outline ought to be deeply impassioned, 
agitated, and almost turbulent. What we 
have suggested as the common error of all 
our Hamlets, applies with great force to the 
preserit.. He wanted fire throughout. He 
slew Polonius as if he had been a rat which 
would, before death, stay till he came: he 
rebuked Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, as 
if they did not even ‘ fret’ him; and he de- 
livered all the soliloquies in an inferior man- 
ner. Of these, the one so justly celebrated, 
*To be or not to be,’ in which he was ex- 
ceedingly unimpressive, may be cited as 
illustrative of the opinion we have offered 
respecting the performance of this play. It 
is almost invariably spoken, from beginning 
to end, with an even tone, pensive posture, 
and reflective look. But surely this is not 
the way in which a man would dispute the 
dread question of self-destruction, breaking 
forth in indignant rebuke of the injustice of 
fortune and the sufferings of virtue. Here 
Mr. Fisher was more faint than the faintest 
of his predecessors; and here, as well as in 

eneral, the part lost much of its effect in 

is hands. We cannot find space to descend 
further into particulars: his scene with 
Ophelia (*‘ Go to a Nunnery,’) was his,best ; 
and the closet scene with the Queen, a re- 
spectable effort. Though incompetent (as 
we think,) to such masterly delineation of 
the characters he has attempted, as the pub- 
lic of the capital are entitled to expect, yet 
we cannot but hold him to bea promising 
young actor, and we have no doubt but study 





and experience will render him a favourite. 
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We oughit not to omit the praise due to the 
talent displayed in all his side-speeches ; his 
subdued tone and manner in these is entirely 
natural and correct—the exclamation re- 
specting the appointment of Malcolm to be 
Prince of Cumberland in Macbeth, which 
Kean delivers at the very.top of his com- 


, afforded a decided instance of his merit’ 


in this respect. He was but feebly sustain- 


_ed by the other performers in this tragedy. 


The house was thin; and Mrs. Bartley li- 
terally walked through the part of Lady 
Macbeth, taking no pains to conceal the in- 
difference with which she thought such an 
audience should be treated. Mr. Wallack 
was scarcely at the trouble of releasing his 
arms from the a-kimbo the whole night, and 
all the ease and carelessness ofa Rehearsal at- 
tended this public exhibition. This is not 
only insulting in itself, but exceedingly bad 
policy in the parties. Persons who have the 
misfortune to be starved in an empty theatre, 
have as good a right to be entertained by the 
performers as if they were stewed in a crowd; 
and it may chance that they may remember 
their cool treatment at a future period when 
they are heated. 

Tar Tate or Mystery, has been revived 
and well got up. Mr. Johnson’s Romaldi is 
vigorous and effective, and the piece relieves 
the Falls of Clyde very pleasantly to those 
who love romantic dramas. 

Tue Man in tue Moon, a new and con- 
temptible farce, was performed on Monday 
and Tuesday. It takes its name from the 
Sign of a Public House not much resorted 
to, which is likely to be the case with the 
theatre when this sign is hung out. There is 
no plot. The first scene, in which Mrs. Alsop 
caricatured a hoydenish country wench, and 
Knight nearly played up to her in Joey, the 
serving-man Ai the tavern, was the onl 
tolerable one in the piece: the rest was dull, 
tiresome, and fatiguing. The best joke was 
setting these babes in the wood in the stocks; 
and as nobody could hiss for yawning, the 
oppusition at the finalé did not much exceed 
the applause. We suppose, however, the 
farce is defunct, and shall not ask the au- 
thor’s name. 

Littreut.—On Wednesday, after Hamlet, 
was produced a dramatic romance founded 
on a piece of Mr. Garrick’s, named as above, 
and, with the exception of Gulliver, perform- 
ed by female children of from six to thirteen 
years of age!! 
‘* A Shrine for , worthy him and you.” 
er something like it, said Lord Byron’s ad- 
dress on the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, 
—and lo! and Jamentable! the Shakspearian, 
classical, national, rational, Drury Lane 
treats us with a romance enacted by babies. 
Sundry Misses Fishers, Bellchambers, Dunns, 
and Broadhursts, all the accomplished pupils 
of the accomplishing Mr. D. Corri (whose 
music enriches the drama), sustain the 
bees a of this silly conceit. One of these 
children, Miss Clara Fisher, a dwarfish thing 
of about eight years old, evinced surprizing 

titude, (the critic in an able Morning 
Paper," by ate strange ee calls it 
conception, as if mqnkeys arrots con- 
eeived), and in'the character of Lord Flim- 


©The Morning Chronicle. 
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nap, Prime Minister of Lilliput, as well as4: 


Richard III, in a masque presented before 
Gulliver, showed how much mimicry may 
be taught to a froward infant; and rather 
tended to depreciate the exertions of the 
pone professors of the ri gcxvgee art. 
€ grotesque appearance of this animal 
excited a pond aa of laughter, and a little 
after half past 12 o’clock the audience retired 
from the very elevated and. instructing treat 
which had entertained it fortwo hours! To 
the honour of this enlightened body be it 
recorded, that we have rarely seen a piece 
more relished, or rewarded with louder 
plaudits, The parentage of the nursery 
mustered strong, and strongly did they ap- 
plaud the lisping merits onl pigmy genius 
of their precocious offspring. A good many 
hands made clear work of it, and thunders 
of impartial approbation shook the “ shrine.” 
To speak gravely on so absurda subject, would 
be itself absurd, and we have no wish to fol- 
low the example of Drury Lane. Whatever 
might be thought of these puny burlesques 
upor every thing that is admirable in the 
Drama, at such places as the Olympic 
Pavilion,where we believe this piece, or one 
of the same sort, and with the same Dramatis 
Persona, was originally performed two or 
three years ago; there can be but one opinion, 
that it is a rank degradation of a Patent 
Winter National Theatre. To hear infants 
prating of amours, jealousies, and mature 
passions, accompanied with gestures, as if 
they understood what they were saying, is 
to our minds disgusting any where—we re- 
flect on the horrors likely to result from 
such education—but to have the trash thrust 
upon us where we go for rational amusement, 
is beyond measure revolting to our feelings, 
our taste, and our understanding, e 
whole is a scandal to the Theatre, and an 
insult to common sense—but if the public 
approve of the folly, as it has done of many, 
we shall be content with entering this our 
protest, and wait patiently till that time, 
when sterling wit and humour, well ex- 
pressed by good actors, shall happily resume 
their empire over more enlightened au- 
diences. 

We subjoin an example of the songs 
which are worthy of what is new in the 
music. The baby Admiral, after telling 
Flimnap, that if he had such a wife as his 
(another infant who makes amorous a 
proaches in no very unintelligible phrase 
to the monstrous Gulliver), “ Damme I'd 
sink her,” sings the following— 


I protest on my life, 
t had I such a wife, 
Who from virtue and duty would shrink ; 
As I'd serve a proud foe, 
I would grapple her so, 
She should either surrender or sink, 


My brave boy! 
’Tis a very bad plan 
To let wife rule the man, 
Never mind though you make her look glum ; 
For the Law’s on your side, 
You may bhamble her pride 
With a stick just as big as F sso thumb, 
y brave boy! 
Ohe! jam satis— 











- COVENT GARDEN. 

Covent Garden has had rather less of 
novelty and rather more of success than its 
rival, though we dare say the managers lo 
to be at a secon® Lilliput :—they have been 
accustomed to the Hhunyhmymns ;—may 
we suggest the Flying Island, and the ex 
traction of sun-beams from cucumbers? 

We have not yet noticed Miss Brunton’s 
attempt at Beatrice in Much ado about. Ne- 
thing. Our opinion of this young lady's 
talent is on record, and it is only necessary 
to say that this difficult part was more above 
her powers than any she had before em 
countered. Beatrice is not within the stope 
of a girl of eighteen: it wants experi 
of the stage, great judgment, and as various 
endowments as any single character in the 
whole dramatic circle. Mr. Charles Kemble’s 
Benedick is excellent. 

Huspanps ann Wives—a farce @ransmo- 
grified by Mr. Pocock from the French, 
«your only farce-makers now-a-days). was 
produced on Wednesday the Srd, It is 
a tissue of stratagems, and escapes, and 
wen hrift chased b and 

A spendthrift ch ili a 
duellist who is flying foot poy of 
justice, are the two principal characters: 
The last, disguised as a rustic, escapes his 
pursuers by personating a newly married 
countryman, Humphrey Grub, whose wife 
and mother are brought to —— of this 
trick by the hope of obtaining it the 
sum of 100/. which the lady with w the 
girl formerly lived had promised to give 
as her marriage portion, and of which, 
walking nine miles, they were likely to be 
disappomted through the absence of the 
bridegroom. While Captain Wing’em is 

roceeding in this character to the house of 
ly Sarah Peery, his friend Tickall his 
way thither by a shorter cut, and imp 
ly Sarah to save him from the bailiffs, 
who are close at his heels. The bailiffs ap- 
proach, and are just about entering an apart+ 
ment in which they suspect him to be ¢on- 
cealed, when he meets them in a morni 
gown and cap, a book in his, hand, and. ac 
costs them as master of the house, and. as 
the husband of the Lady—Sir — 
PORE. The enemy is thus foiled, the 
real Sir Peregrine, who next makes his ap- 
pearance, is according to a rule without an 


P-| exception on the stage in such cases) arrest- 


ed for Tickall’s debt, while Humphrey Grub 
is apprehended for Captain Wing’em. The 
new married man, and Sir Peregrine become 
pubsoorenty alarmed at finding their wives 

rovided with other lords in their absence. 

n the end Tickall’s pecuniary distress is 
terminated by the kindness of Sir Peregrine 
the duel is explained away: Wing’em, and 
Eliza, the niece of Lady. Peery, are united, 
and all ends happily. 

The strength of Covent Garden is embark- 
ed in this Farce—Blanchard with his chaste 
comique, Jones with his exhaustless spirit, 
Abbott with his agreeable ease, Emery with 
his rustic nature, Tokely with his broad 
humour, Mrs. nm with her vigorous 
conception, Miss Foote with her pretty face, 
Mrs. Davenport with her truth. of character, 
and Miss Booth with her lively, though 
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mannered action. ‘With inferior merits‘ 


such a combination would liave carried the 
piece through, but bustling and smart as it 
18, have obtained a triumph for it, and 
it has been performed everfnight since. A 
little double entendre did as salt, and while 
some looked demure upon the matter, the 


= laughed. 

‘ona’s Love, a pastoral ballet, first be- 
danced on Thursday week, has also hada 
run; it is.a*pretty thing of the kind; the 
chief incident being founded on the well- 
known poetical amour wherein the minstrel 
burns his harp to warm his fainting mistress. 

Operas in which Braham sings, and rather 
tedious pogetion, (Isabella, Jane Shore, &c.) 
in which Miss O’Neil acts, have composed 
the range of first pieces, with. nothing of 
novelty to require our notice. 

There is a point, however, which we think 
it right'to notice, and to which our attention 
has been more specially directed by a letter 
signed L, M. in the Morning Post. We have 
before slightly alluded to the complaint it 
contains in the Literary Gazette, and join 
the writer most cordially in reprehending 
the censurable practice which has crept into 
constant use with both the. theatres of 
* changing the performances after they have 
been announced some days. This (says 
L. M.) oceasions great disappointment to 
families who’ may have given up other 

ts for the sake of securing boxes 

at distant periods to see their favourite plays, 
and: who find when their night comes, that 
the performance is of a very different descrip- 
tion to that which they had expected to see. 
This is often the case in the bringing out of 
new plays, the first representation of which 
seldom takes place on the nights for which 
they are originally annou This might 
from. an. unforeseen accident now 

then; but I remarked that it was the 
constant practice at both theatres throughout 
the whole of last season to postpone the first 
erin of their new pieces, after they 
been advertised, sometimes two, three, 

or four times, to the great inconvenience and 
intment of those parties who had 
engaged boxes to witness the first perform- 
ance.” The disappointments to families 
living a few. miles out of town, are endless 
and vexatious. Covent Garden has put offits 
announced preys repeatedly within the last 
ten days, and Drury Lane has not been one 
whit more observant of respect to the Public. 
We will show this.—On Saturday week the 
Surrender of Calais, Eustache St. Pierre, 
(first —) Mr. Maywood, was announced ; 
Ill. was played. On Saturday the 

Manin the Moon, uew farce, was announced ; 
the Romp was played. On Tuesday Out- 
witted at laat, a new opera, was announced ; 
Know your own Mind, (we wish the manager 
did!) was played. On Wednesday, a favourite 
oO “with Miss Byrne, was announced ; 


th was played. And so they go 
on.—Persons who like music find, on reac 

ing the theatre, they must see a comedy; 

those who like to laugh at a comedy, are 


adeee atat ly; and those who} h 
tragic tears, are treated with 
insects caricaturing Richard in Lilliput. 
e trust to have -this evil indifferently 








reformed, if not reformed altoget c 
in every way it would be more honoured in 
the breach, than in the observance. 


Toconclude the catalogue of these shame- 
ful disappointments—On Thursday the new 
Opera at Drury Lane, and on Friday the 
new Tragedy at Covent Garden, were again 
postponed ; the latter with little, the former 
with no notice previous to the hour of per- 
forming. Miss Cubitt was, it seems, sud- 
denly taken ill: one would think that all our 
actresses were “as ladies wish to be,” &c. 
A greater misfortune still, was the fatigue 
of ‘Miss Clara Fisher, whose exertions 
on Wednesday so exhausted her tender 
frame that she was unable to fulfil her the- 
atrical duties again till yesterday. “Oh day 
and night, but this is wondrous strange” 
trifling ! It must be believed that the public 
mind is also Lilliputian. For Retribution, a 
play founded on The Old — Baron, 
which has been put off four or five different 
nights, no apology whatever has been made; 
if those who hear at the playhouse door what 
its substitute is, do not like it, why—they 
may go home again! 


FRENCH DRAMA. 


THEATRE ROYAL DE L’ODEON. 

First representation of L’Esprit de Parti, 
a comedy, in five acts. 

This piece excited a riot on its second re- 
presentation, and has since been withdrawn ; 
one paper says by order of Government, ano- 
ther by the authors. I[tis, however, to be 
published with explanations. 

The priucipal character in this new come- 
dy, is a London merchant, named Nelton, 
who is so shocked at the idea of his brother 
(Lord Dariey) having accepted-a post in the 
ministry, that he runs headlong to join the 
Opposition party out of pure revenge. Nel- 
ton is most arbitrary in his opinions, and 
absurdly intolerant. His housekeeper, for 
instance, is an extremely sensible woman— 
she condemns the operations of ministers; 
but his baker and his apothecary are block- 
heads—they never declaim against the mea- 
sures of government. But though Nelten 
has conceived an absolute aversion for his 
brother the minister, though he regards in- 
discriminately as rogues and fools all who 
do not think as he does, yet he is not essen- 
tially wicked, nor devoid of sensibility. 

Nelton’s son, Charles, who is a young 
military officer, recently returned from the 
East Indies, far from sharing the anti-minis- 
terial opinions of his father, is an ardent 
suitor for the hand of his amiable cousin, 
Sophia, the daughter of Lord Darley. From 
this state of things, a natural opposition en- 
sues. The obstinate Nelton is indignant at 
the very idea of the union so much wished 
for by his son, and Sophia imperiously re- 
quires that Charles shall not join the party 
in opposition to the principles of her fathier. 

On the other hand, and this is the real 
pivot of the piece, Nelton is the dupe of an 
intriguer named Nivelle, and receives into 
is house a miserable wretch named For- 
bert, whom he regards as an_ unfortunate 





outlaw, worthy of the highest commisera- 
tion. Forbert is one of t 


ose promoters of 


ther; for 








discontent—one of those unprincipled de- 
magogues who endeavour, by every possible 
means, to disturb social tranquillity. Thus, 
though animated by the most honourable 
and disinterested sentiments, Nelton is con- 
nected with men of the vilest and most dane 
gerous character.—Forbert at length carries 
off a pocket-book containing a considerable 
sum of money, the property of his unsus- 
cting protector. This little circumstance 
rings about the denouement of the comedy. 
Lord Darley, by whose exertions the robbery 
is detected, restores to his brother the pro- 
perty found in the possession of the criminal. 
Nelton, who is affected by this act of gene- 
rosity, begins to open his eyes on the tur- 
pitude of the men who had so recently been 
his associates ; and Charles, as a pledge of 
the general reconciliation, is rewarded with 
the hand of Sophia. 

In this rapid analysis, we have been com- 
pelled to pass over unnoticed numerous little 
incidents, to detail which, would occupy more 
space than we can devote to the subject. 
The first act and part of the second were 
warmly applauded, and we think with justice. 
During the third sct, however, the singular 
line :—“ Il faut donc aux Démons chanter 
Vhymne des Anges,” excited violent mur- 
murs, which were augmented by the tardi- 
ness of the action, and the feebly drawn 
character of the English minister; though 
the dialogue occasionally contained strokes 
of forcible and well-directed satire. Towards 
the conclusion of the piece, the disapproba- 
tion became so violent, that the performers 
were totally inaudible, and the curtain drop- 
ped amidst the loudest hisses. 

After the second representation, this 
comedy was, we understand, withdrawn, by 
order of the pohice. 

————— 


DIGEST OF POLITICS AND 
NEWS. 











The political world seems asleep. Even 
the Journals devoted to party have little 
to write upon; we have almost nothing 
to record. 

A proclamation has been issued, for- 
bidding British subjects to mingle in the 
South American contest on either side. 
Sincerely, for the sake of those who are 
disposed to undertake this desperate 
course, do we hope it will be completely 
effectual. Some of our Countrymen 
have been arrested in the United States, 
while in transitu for this destination ; but 
it is clear that the true reasons for so 
extraordinary a measure have not been 
stated. 

The French Chambers are proceeding 
with the various important legislative 
measures laid before them-by the Minis- 
ters. The re-organization of the army 
is the most pregnant with Consequences; 
and seems highly agreeable to the people. 
Probably, France had not an armed force, 
equivalent to’ her ational rank in the 
existing state of Europe, but we trust the 
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augmentation will not be carried beyond 
what may be thought requisite to raise 
her military power to this standard. 

Owing to some difference between the 
Prince of Orange and his Father, the 
former has resigned all his military ap- 
pointments. 

Considerable movements have been 
making by persons distinguished in 
revolutionized France. Eugene Beauhar- 
nois has been created a Prince of Bavaria, 
to rank after the royal family, with the 
title of Prince of Eichstadt. Murat’s 
widow has bought an Austrian baron 
for her son. Lavalette is said to be resid- 
ing near Munich. Regnault St. Jean 
D’Angely, feigning madness, has contriv- 
ed to escape from the Prussian police, 
and is probably on his way to America. 
Various rumours are afloat respecting 
Lucien Buonaparte. Las Cases, who was 
not permitttd to land in England, has 
published a diatribe against our govern- 
ment in the Ghent Journal, a paper 
always disposed to advocate the cause of 
the Ex-Emperor and his friends. This 
faction had succeeded in establishing a 
Sree press in Switzerland, but their inflam- 
matory career has been stopped by a 
remonstrance of the Allied ministers. 

Two dreadful fires have desolated 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, and reduced 
several thousand persons to misery. 
There is little doubt but these visitations 
were the acts of demons in the shape of 
men. 

At home, the public mind has been 
chiefly occupied with addresses of con- 
dolence pouring in from all quarters to 
the Prince Regent and Prince Leopold. 


Further discharges of prisoners confined, 


under the Habeas Corpus Suspension 
Act have taken place. In a couple of 
months more, we imagine, they will all be 
at liberty. Eleven of the conspirators 
found guilty at Derby, including Weight- 
man and Bacon, have been sent down 
the river for immediate transportation 
for life. Three others for 14 years. Six 
remain in prison. The Russian fleet, so 
much talked of, has arrived at Deal, on 
its way to Cadiz. 


VARIETIES. 








Lines written on the Walls of his Cell in 


New 
day, for a forgery on the Gravesend Bank. 
ou hapless wretch, whom justice calls 
To breathe within these dreary walls ; 
Know, guilty man, this very cell 
May be to thee the porch of hell ; 
Thy guilt confess’d, by God forgiven, 
Mysterious change! it leads to heaven. 





A most calamitous earthquake took place 
ostissa, a town 


on the 23d of August at 


te, by John Vartie, executed on ‘Thurs- 
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and port in the Morea. The town, which 
contained 800 houses, churches, and public 
edifices, was almost entirely destroyed, and 
65 of the inhabitants perished in the ruins, 
Four villages in the neighbourhood were 
also destroyed, and the Cape of the mouth 
of the river Gaidouroupnieti fell into the 
sea, after throwing up a thick smoke. The 
sea, which at first receded to a considerable 
distance, leaving the vessels in the harbour 
aground, returned with great violence, in- 
undating the land to the extent of half a 
league. 





HOW TO LOOK FOR LOST PROPERTY. 

A countryman had driven his horses into 
the woods to graze, and when he came in the 
evening to drive them home, a grey horse 
was missing. He looked a great while for 
him, and ran about the neighbourhood to no 
urpose. At length he meta man on horse- 
ack, and asked him if he had seen his grey 
horse. — “ No,” said he, “but have you 
looked for him ?”—* To be sure,” answered 
the countryman, “ every where.” Every 
where,” answered the horseman; “ have 
you looked for him in the crow’s nest on 
that tree ?”—“ No,” said the countryman, 
“ how should he come up there ?”—“ That 
is all the same to you,” replied the other, 
“only climb up; one must Jook for lost 
things where there is the least reason to ex- 
pect them ; if they were in the place one 
supposes them, they would not be lost.”—- 
The countryman, who had no answer to 
make to, this, began climbing up the high 
tree ; and when he had hardly got half-way 
up, he cried out joyfully, “I have found 
him, I have found him !”-—“ So I thought,” 
said the man on horse-back, and rode away. 
Now the countryman had not indeed found 
the horse in the nest; but as crows build 
upon the highest trees he could overlook the 
whole wood, and then saw his horse grazing 
in a field beyond it. 

The superior talents of a young Roman 
painter called Filippo Agricola are very much 
admired, and he is assigned a place by 
Connoisseurs between Raphael and Leo- 
nardi da Vinci. A picture representing 
Petrarch and Laura has carried the reputa- 
tion of this artist to the highest pitch. A 
precious monument has been dug up at 
Monte Canino, near Genzano. It represents 
a young Esculapius with all his attributes. 
This statue is perfeotly preserved, and is of 
the finest proportions, It is attributed, on 
the authority of Pausanias, to the celebrated 
Greek sculptors, Caldmides and Scopas- 


LITERARY INTL LLIGENCE. 

A Greek Athenzum, or College, for modern 
Greeks, has been founded on a liberal plan 
at Munich, by Professor Thursch. 
Murray’s historical work on the Voyages 
and Discoveries in Africa, is about to appear 
in French, from the press of Mongie. 
Miss Lefanu, whose novel of Strathallan 
hecame so justly popular, has recently pub- 
lished another work, entitled Helen Mont- 
eagle. We are assured that we may safely 
reeommend it to the perusal of all who re- 
ceived delight from Strathalian, The story 
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such as do not shock by their improbability. 
The characters are forcibly delineated, espe- 
cially the unrelenting one of Lord Rosstre- 
nor, and the chivalrous high-minded Sir 
Almaric Douglas, The heroine of the work, 
Helen Monteagle, is touched off with all that 
delicacy and spirit which peculiarly distin- 
guish the females ot Miss Lefanu. There 
is enough of contrast between the characters, 
to create variety, without producing the 
effect of a studied and artificial contrariety. 
The best proof of the skill and judgment 
with which she has wrought her narrative, 
is to be found in the undiminished interest 
excited by its perusal to the last. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
December 4—Thersday. 
Thermometer from 28 to 37. 
Barometer from 30, 08 to 30, 11. 
Wind N. and S. E. 4.—The haze of themorn- 
ing disappeared about noon, and became clear ; 
the afternoon very foggy; about 7 it became 
quite clear.—Rain fallen ,025 of an inch, 
Friday, 5—Thermometer from 30 te 47. 
Barometer from 29, 96 to 29, 76. } 
Wind S. 3.—Generally cloudy. 
Saturday, 6—Thermometer from 33 to 40. 
Barometer from 29, 60 to 29, 61. 
Wind W. and S. W. }.—The morning cloudy ; 
the rest of the day clear.—Rain fallen ,325 of 
an inch, 
Sunday, 7—Thermometer from 30 to 42. 
Barometer from 29, 62 to 29, 49. 
Wind S. and S. W. 4.—Generally cloudy till 
the afternoon, when the sun shone pleasantly 
warm. 
Monday, 8—Thermometer from 32 to 45. 
Barometer from 28, 85 to 28, 75. 
Wind S. W. S. and N. 1.—Generally cloudy, 
with heavy rain all the afternoon. At three 
this morning it rained very hard, and the Ba- 
rometer had fallen to 29, 0, and by eight to 
28, 85. ‘The Wind became N. by three in the 
> ae and abated.—Rain n ,125 of an 
inch, 
Tuesday, 9—Thermometer from 35 to 39. 
wed Boga from 9 28 to 29, 40. 
ind N. W. 1.—Morning and noon cloudy ; 
afternoon and evening clear.—Rain fallen ,375 
of an inch. 
Wednesday, 10—Thermometer from 30 to 36. 
Barometer from 29, 44 to 29, 60. 
Wind W. by N. he nee cloudy, with 
snow soon after 8 for about three hours; the 
first snow this season: afternoon and ev 
clear. Most of the snow lying on the groun 
all day. First black or wind frost this season. 
Ice on most puddles. 
Latitude 51. 37.32. N. 
Longitude 3.51. W. 


JOHN ADAMS. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E. had better send her poetical address 
direct to the object of her affections. She seems 
sincere and loving, but probably the subject 
possesses more interest with her than it would 
with our readers. In short, we will not be 
made a Go-between, even though the verse 
were more transcendent. 

A. A. will find a letter addressed to him at 
his Bookseller’s. : 

Atrrep, on Moral Evil, does not fall within 
the compass of our plan: E. A. comes very 
nearly under the same proscription, but may 








is drawn from real life, and the incidents are 





be inserted. 
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